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Comment 


Aw indemitable man was Witutiam M. Larran, 
an antagonist to be feared, a friend of unwavering 





loyalty. His splendid abilities were directed un- 
ceasingly against hypocrisy, cant, and humbug 
Withal the 


sweetest and gentlest of natures. It is with a 


wherever found in whateyer form. 


halting pen that we record the death of this most 
helpful of business associates, most brilliant of 


acquaintances, most faithful of comrades. 


Aldrich in the West 

Senator Axpricn’s reconnoissance of the West 
has been interesting: interesting to him and in- 
teresting to the West. He took a look at the 
West, and the West took a look at him. Both, 
doubtless, learned a good deal. The Senator was 
wise enough not to talk tariff; there had been 
others. 

What he did talk about was the problem of 
monetary reform, and he found the West inter- 
ested and willing to hear him with a surprisingly 
open mind. As we have said before, the work 
of the monetary commission, and its reeommenda- 
tions, must be judged on their merits, quite with- 
out reference to one’s opinions about the tariff 
or one’s feeling about the Senator himself. In 
fact, the matter should be taken, so far as pos- 
sible, as a non-political question; the less it gets 
into politics. and the less politics get into it, the 
better. Everybody admits that our currency and 
credit system stand in need of reform; and. Sen- 
ator Atpricir and his committee are entrusted 
with the job of preparing and presenting a plan. 
They have naturally begun by investigating the 
systems of other countries, which seem, on the 
whole, better than ours. As England, Germany, 
and France all have central banks of issue, which, 
besides their function of issuing currency, serve 
as government depositories and regulate credit, 
it is natural to expect that the commission will 
consider very seriously the advisability of. setting 
up some such establishment in this country. 
While Senator Atpricit has not committed him- 
self, the drift of his speeches seems to be in that 
direction. If such an institution is indeed to be 
set wp, the problem of its right construction is 
threefold. Due account of the historical develop- 
ment of our present system of banking and 
finance must be-taken, or the change will prove 
too violent. The central establishment, whether 
of the nature of a bank or a national clearing- 
house. must be thoroughly safeguarded against 
control by “the interests.” It must also be safe- 
guarded from the control and the interference of 
politicians. 


Telegraphs and Telephones 

There are monopolies and monopolies. As our 
former able President, Colonel Roosrvetr, used 
to remark, some are good and some are bad. Our 
postal service, for example, is both good and es- 
sential, despite the fact that, because of inefficient 
management, it loses money. The telegraph and 
telephone business is likewise what is known as 
a “natural” “monopoly. It has long been plain 
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to everybody that the enormous paralleling of 
lines and the maintenance of separate offices in 
cities, towns, and villages throughout the country 
represent incalculable waste. Consequently there 
was no howl from the press over the announce- 
ment made last week that the big Telephone 
Company had bought from the GouLps virtual 
control of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and that this purchase presaged a union of 
all the lines, including the independent Postal and 
the Commercial cables. How the situation as 
between the various corporations and as between 
them all and the public as represented by the 
Federal and State governments can be resolved 
to common advantage is a problem likely to tax 
the ingenuity of our most capable and experienced 


-organizers. But the advantages are so obvious 


that surely a way can be found unless some one 
of the various corporations proves to be absurdly 
greedy or an equally absurd law blocks the pas- 
sage. The Times of this city states the case ac- 
curately and concisely: 

There is no general and loud complaint that tele- 
phone and telegraph charges in this country are un- 
reasonably high. In many instances they are no doubt 
low. But in a great many others they are so high 
as to constitute an impediment to the traffic. That is 
entirely contrary to all intelligent modern theories of 
business. Convenient and cheap communication is 
among the chief of the facilities that promote busi- 
ness. Under a single management with wasteful 
duplications cut off, with power to establish a uni- 
form quality of service everywhere, and with the privi- 
lege of employing both for the telephone and telegraph 
the best devices for saving time and cost, there can be 
no doubt that the new consolidation will find itself 
able to supply a high quality of service at rates so 
moderate that the public will have no cause of com- 
niawnt. ... . 

It is a great opportunity for wisdom, for an ex- 
hibition of modern business methods and sagacity, and 
the doing voluntarily as an act of sound judgment 
what regulating laws will require to be done if it is 
not done voluntarily. No laws, no commissions, can 
force the telegraph and telephone companies to do so 
much for their patrons as they can do of their own 
motion, and will do if they are wise. There have been 
so many bad examples that something like heroic self- 
denial will be required. First of all, the temptation 
to celebrate the merger by pyrotechnical overcapitaliza- 
tion must be resolutely put aside. It ought to be 
plain that no new capital values have been created by 
this coming together.’ In the saving of cost the public 
should be remembered first, since from it comes the 
privilege to do business at all. 

That is the whole situation in a kernel. Elimina- 
tion of waste, better service, reduced cost to the 
public, greater stability if not greater profit to 
the owners of the companies—these are the sub- 
stantial gains to be derived from consolidation. 
They are well worth striving for. If the Attorney- 
General finds that existing law forbids a consum- 
mation so plainly desirable, then the law should 
be and, we believe, can be changed, with the acqui- 
escence of all concerned. Since the Telephone 
JYompany now controls the Western Union, and 
the Mackay Companies is far and away the largest 
stockholder of the Telephone Oompany, there 
would seem to be but two parties to an agreement, 
yiz., the Government and the Mackay Com- 
panies. The latter, as it happens, with the ex- 
cellent foresight that has invariably characterized 
its management, has not only never opposed but 
has squarely weleomed proposals of proper gov- 
ernmental supervision and regulation. We can 
perceive no good reason, therefore, why the de- 
sired results should not be attained on a fair 
business basis, frankly avowed, without undue 
capitalization, political favoritism, or any iniqui- 
tous proceeding whatsoever. If so, why not? 


The Issues in England 

English politics seem to make quite as strange 
bedfellows as ours, and some of the developments 
are even more remarkable than ours exhibit. 
Josep CHAMBERLAIN, once a Radical, has lived 
to dictate a policy to the Conservatives. Mr. 
Batrour has at last had the candor to announce 
the alternative which his party will offer to the 
Luoyp-Grorce budget, and that alternative is 
“tariff reform ”—which means in England pretty 
much the reverse of what it means among us. 
Whether or not Mr. Batrour thus becomes a 
“ whole-hogger,” he is no Jonger a “ half-sheeter,” 
but committed to a programme of protection, of 
which CuaAmprreary must be accounted the 
originator. 

The issue is thus at last definitely joined. 
there is, of course, the constitutional question 
whether or not the Lords have a right to hold up 
a money bill until the country has passed on it, 
but behind that, and probably overshadowing it, 
will be the question of the future method and aims 
of taxation in Great Britain. Shall the burden 
be laid on lardholding and wealth and privilege, 
or on consumption? It is worth noting that on 
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both questions the Liberals will hold the really 
conservative position, adhering to precedent and 
tradition, while the Unionists will be for new 
departures. America will watch the contest with 
more interest than any other in England has 
aroused here since the home-rule movement came 
to its crisis in GLADSTONE’s day. 


Mr. Gilder 

Mr. Ginper was a fine example to his country- 
men in the nobility of his aspirations. Like his 
friend Grover CLEVELAND, to whom he was so 
much attached, he constantly renewed the conse- 
cration of his powers to one or another form of 
public service. Working steadily along on the 
lines of his calling, he drew farther and farther 
away from sordid motives, speaking more and 
more the word, and doing the deed, that was more 
profitable to the spirit than to the purse. As a 
poet, no one of like reputation and abilities was 
so careless of the market, so ready to spend his 
strength and skill for an idea, so generous in 
scattering good seed and leaving it to take root 
where it could. 

Mr. Aupen’s werds about him in another col- 
umn are especially interesting as coming from 
one who was his comrade, and in a way his rival, 
in the field of the magazines during the whole 
period in which Mr. Girper was busy with the 
chief employment of his life. 


The Tariff and a Fair Profit 

Writing to the Werexiy from Chicago, Mr. 
C. H. Caney says: 

I haye read with much interest your recent edi- 
torial commenting on Mr. CummMIns’s tariff speech 
recently delivered in Chicago. It seems that you both 
agree that our tariff on foreign goods should amount 
to the difference between the cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production in the United States, with 
a fair percentage of profit added for the American 
manufacturer. 

Will you kindly inform me what articles or class of 
merchandise are manufactured in Europe which in the 
Atpricy tariff bill do not carry a less rate of duty 
than would be the case if it was made up strictly in 
accordance with Mr. CumMmins’s views? In almost all 
of the communications published in your journal re- 
lating to tariff matters the writers seem to ignore the 
fact that the actual cost of operation of almost any 
factory in the United States is from fifty to a hundred 
per cent. more than the cost of operation of the same 
factory in Europe. The big difference, of course, is 
in the wage scale which is the main basis of cost for 
all manufactured goods. If our tariff fully represented 
the difference in cost abroad as compated with the 
cost in this country, with a percentage of profit added 
for the domestic manufacturer, our country would not 
be flooded with foreign goods. 

It seems to the writer that many of our friends are 
thoughtlessly doing Mr. Atprici a great injustice in 
their criticisms of his motives and judgment in ¢on- 
nection with the formation of the last tariff bill. 
Every one naturally wants lower prices for what they 
buy and higher prices for what they sell. That is 
simply human nature, but I am at a loss to under- 
stand how the American people can have materially 
lower prices without having a lower wage scale at the 
same time. That is the great difference between 
Europe and the United States, and any other line 
of argument would, it seems to me, simply side- 
track the real issue. 

If Mr. Cansy really believes that the rates of 
duty are less than the ditference between the cost 
of production here and abroad in the various lines, 
plus a fair profit to the home manufacturers, then 
he agrees with us and Senator Cummins that the 
tariff bill breaks the pledge of the Republican 
party to the country. If we should make a list 
of the articles on which the rates rise, as we be- 
lieve, above that standard, it would fill this column, 
if not this page. There is the entire wool schedule, 
for instance, which President Tarr and Congress: 
man McCai. both admit is too high. But the 
main point is that the framers of the bill, so far 
from following the rule laid down for them by 
their party, made no such investigation of the 
facts as the rule required, and actually suppressed 
important information of the very sort required. 

We hardly think it worth while to refute again 
the old fallacy that lowering the tariff means 
lowering wages. 


Statuary Half 

A correspondent of the Sun (November 18th) 
who discusses the Lrr’s statue question quotes the 
act of Congress, approved by President Liycoin 
July 2, 1864. under which the statues are re- 
ceived. As thus given in the Sun, it reads: 


And the President is hereby authorized to invite 
each and all the States to provide and furnish statues, 
in marble or bronze, not exceeding two in number for 
each State, of deceased persons who have been citizens 
thereof, and illustrious for their historic renown, or 
from distinguished civie or military services, and 
when so furnished the same shall be placed in the 
old hall of the House of Representatives in the Capitol 
of the United States, which is hereby set apart, or so 
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much thereof as may be necessary, as a national Statu- 
ary Hall, for the purposes herein indicated. 


No provision is made for acceptance or rejec- 
tion by Congress of the statues sent in. They 
do not even have to be confirmed by the Senate. 
We seem to recall that there was much objection 
to Pére Mareuvette because he wore a priest’s 
robe, but his statue has never budged. 


Crime and the Mob 

Unhappily, there have been too many lynchings 
in this country for any one to be very hopeful of 
saying a new word about them that may help to 
make an end of such scenes as Cairo, Illinois, 
witnessed the other night. The statement of the 
Mayor of Cairo, the day after the catastrophe, 
is worth noting. After pointing out that no 
official had failed in his duty, the mob being 
simply irresistible, he declared that most citizens 
believed the result would be salutary, and sig- 
nificantly added: “There has not been an official 
execution in Cairo for ten or fifteen years, and yet 
the city has had its share of murders.” Execution, 
and not another murder, is no doubt the proper 
response of a civilized community when murder is 
committed. 


Governor Hughes at Yale 

To talk to young fellows in college about pub- 
lic life is a pleasing sort of task, but too often 
such discourses run to buncombe. Governor 
Huanes, however, is not given to buncombe, and 
his talks to the boys at Yale should make pretty 
wholesome reading*for some of those boys’ fathers, 
and for the fathers of other college men, par- 
ticularly if they happen to be college men them- 
selves. According to Governor Huaues’s view, 
the only difference between college men and oth- 
ers in the matter of public and political service 
lies in the deeper responsibility, the stronger obli- 
gation to make good, that rests on the man who 
has enjoyed superior training. That many col- 
lege men are governed by such a spirit of noblesse 
oblige we are glad to believe, but there is no deny- 
ing, what Governor Hvucues plainly implies, that 
many also are not. It is even to be feared that 
his language was not too strong when he said, 
“The Republic would be made over anew if the 
college graduates were removed from the list of 
dishonest legislators.” Governor Hucues is happy 
to believe and report that the grosser forms of 
corruption are rarer than they used to be; but 
he adds that corrupting influences have merely 
become more insidious—and perhaps, for that 
reason, more dangerous. The demand for trained 
minds to fight them, instead of either yielding to 
them or directing them and profiting by them, 
would seem, therefore, to be stronger and plainer 
than ever. There has never been a time when 
the Republic had so great or so constant need of 
men who combine thorough education with the 
spirit of service, quickened intelligence with com- 
mon honesty. 


Footbalf 

We were invited to bet on the Harvard-Yale 
football game last week, and refused on a ground 
of doubt whether betting was legal and moral, 
and whether football was moral. Jounson, who 
invited us, says that football is all right. Never 
mind, he says, if some of the boys do get killed; 
that matters nothing except to their parents. 
“ Booze” ruins fifty times as many college boys 
every year as football does, and football is hostile 
to booze, and efficient in its hostility. We agree, 
in opinion, as to the superior destructiveness of 
“booze.” As to the effectiveness of football’s hos- 
tility to booze our opinion is not valuable, but we 
hope it is beneficial. 

But JoHNson is not satisfied with all the details 
of football as it is performed. He abandoned his 
position that it doesn’t matter except to parents 
who is killed, in so far as to say that it was a 
shame that a player named Smiru (we think his 
name was SmitH) was allowed to play the previous 
Saturday (November 13th) with his neck in a 
steel frame. Jonnson said Smiru belonged to Dr. 
Witson’s university, and that Dr. Witson’s man- 
ager played him in a game with Dr. Hap.ey’s 
young gentlemen. Jonnson thought Dr. Witson 
should not have allowed Situ to play, because 
(Jounson said) one of Smitn’s top vertebre had 
been fractured. JoHNson said that Smiru had been 
sent to. Johns Hopkins to be examined, and they 
said there it was a wonder he was alive at all. 
Perhaps Dr. Witson’s manager thought that SmirH 
being as good as dead, anyhow, he might -as well 
play him; so he did play him, and Jounson says 
SmitH was the whole game for his side. 


JOHNSON was also dissatisfied (in spite of his 
position that parents are the only losers) because 
Cadet Byrne, who was killed at West Point, was 
not taken out of the game when his exhaustion 
was so evident that the Harvard coaches remarked 
on it and said he ought not to be allowed to play. 
Jounson felt that the West Point coach or man- 
ager, or maybe the Superintendent, or the Com- 
mandant of Cadets, or the Secretary of War, 
should have removed Byrne at the proper time. 
He thinks so on the same grounds on which he 
thinks that Dr. Witson ought not to have played 
SMITH with a broken neck in a steel case. 


Responsibility for Players 

About Jounson’s facts we don’t know anything 
at all. They may be all wrong. We don’t vouch 
for one of them. But we dispute his theory that 
Dr. Witson or Dr. Haptéy ought to have any 
responsibility about the physical condition of 
football-players. They must either have all the 
responsibility or none. They cannot intervene 
haphazard on the strength of some rumor that 
some man is not fit. 

One would think that, since parents get the 
heavy end of the blow when players are killed, 
they would have a say as to whether their sons 
should play. But they can’t do much. Of 
a son’s condition from game to game they can 
hardly judge, much less of his state at any’ par- 
ticular stage of any game. It is true we heard 
a parent say the other night that heeintended to 
forbid football to his big young son, but his rea- 
son was that the boy had lately been long in peril 
from a dangerous disease. Except for that he 
would not have dared to meddle. 

So far as we see, nobody that is in public sight 
is responsible for the college football-players. The 
rules committee is not under bonds—as perhaps 
it should be—to wait the results of injuries. Col- 
lege presidents are not responsible, nor faculties, 
ner parents, nor captains, trainers, or coaches. 
The players are simply in the Lord’s hands, and 
when we say that, it means that human help has 
failed them except as they may help themselves. 
They ean count on honorable burial if they fall, 
and splendid heaps of mourning flowers, and re- 
grets the most sincere. 

But that is all beside the mark, and as we write, 
the question in the football end of the papers 
is whether the Chicago specialist who was sum- 
moned to examine the injury done to Captain 
Fisu’s lung in Harvard’s game with Dartmouth 
will be able to fix it up so that the captain can 
play in the Harvard game with Yale. 


Branch Universities 

The members of the Harvard Corporation have con- 
sidered on several occasions during their meetings the 
removal of the university and its holdings to a city or 
State more favorably inclined toward its educational 
facilities and advantages. 


So said President Lowey of Harvard last week 
at a hearing before the Tax Commissioner of Bos- 
ton, about the proposal to tax the property of 
Harvard College. Every year or two in Massachu- 
setts the colleges are threatened with taxation of 
their property. Dr. Lowe.w’s suggestion was in 
the nature of a bluff, but it was a timely reminder 
that Harvard could move if it chose, as doubtless 
could any other of the endowed colleges. 

And that suggests the idea that it may presently 
seem good to the greater Eastern universities to 
establish branches in States remote from their 
home plant. As it is, they are all in competition 
for the Western trade; all of them desiring to keep 
in touch with all parts of the country, to give 
what they have to the West, and to receive from the 
West the valuable impulses which it has to im- 
part. Will it happen presently that some testator’s 
will will read: “I leave Harvard ten millions to 
start a branch Harvard in Texas”? That would 
be a very interesting disposition of millions. 
Would it be good at law, we wonder? Would such 
a bequest be accepted? Would it be a wise in- 
novation? Imagine Harvard (or Yale, if you pre- 
fer) with a branch in Texas, and a branch in the 
far Northwest, keeping up intimate family rela- 
tions with them, sending to and receiving from 
them students and professors! It appeals some- 
what as another means of tying the country to- 
gether; but happily the close and friendly relations 
between the Eastern and Western universities are 
very helpful already to that end as matters now 
stand. 


Divorce, Money, Intelligence, Virtue 

In a communication to our~ neighbor, the 
American, Bishop O. P. Firzceratp of the Meth- 
odist Episeopal Church, South, says: 
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The divorce evil is increasing. In the higher walks 
of life, where there is most money and ought to be 
most intelligence and superior virtue, the sin and 
shame of divorce have increased alarmingly. 


Are the walks in which there is the most money 
the “higher walks ” of life, and the ones in which 
we should expect to find superior virtue? 

It is a question over which one stops to reflect. 
On the whole we think they are, provided one 
takes a large enough view of them and credits 
them with a sufficiently large population. The 
natural tendency of superior virtue, especially 
when coupled with intelligence, is to gain inci- 
dental material rewards. We guess it is true that 
if a million people are divided into two camps, the 
camp in which there is the most intelligence and 
superior virtue will have the largest aggregate 
of property and bank deposits. But there will be 
some whopping big fortunes in the other camp— 
that of inferior virtue and less intelligence—and 
they may go a good way toward bringing up the 
property average of that group and equalizing 
the show-down of the two camps. But we think 
the increase of divorces will be much more notable 
and alarming in the camp of the less intelligent 
than in the other camp, and there, possibly, we 
disagree with Bishop Firzcrrap. 


Reassuring 

The decline of the birth rate in the United States 
has probably been as rapid as any country of Europe, 
and if it should continue unchecked for a century 
and a half, at the end of that time no births would 
take place.—Professor Witcox of Cornell. 


How wonderfully statistics work together for 
good! If the annual increase in divorce in this 
country continues unchecked for about a century 
and a half, nobody will be left married, and in 
that case, of course, there should be no _ births. 
It is a considerable relief to have assurance that 
though posterity may fail, propriety is not going 
to perish. 





Richard Watson Gilder 


WHEN a cherished friend suddenly passes beyond our 
mortal vision our feeling of sadness seents to demand 
a silence which subdues utterance. But outside ot 
the wide circle of his personal friends the world has 


had a large share in the life of Ricuarp Watson 
GiLper—larger than, in its first vague sense of a 


great loss, it is likely to quite comprehend. The noisy 
and hustling world will have no quiver or halt in 
its complex activities from Mr. GrLper’s passing: 
his loss will not be registered by Wall Street valua- 
tions; no political party will feel that its interests 
are affected save in its escape from a foe of all 
partisanship. 

Yet there was no so many-sided an American living 
as, but yesterday, Mr. Gi_LperR —so many-sided in 
sensibility and in such action as is prompted by deep 
and comprehensive human sympathy 

A great magazine has lost a great editor, who was 
an editor, indeed, and a journalist since his early 
boyhood, from sheer enthusiasm, and who, in the im- 
portant position he has held for more than a genera- 
tion as editor of the Century Magazine, in a sense 
that cannot be estimated, because never open to gen 
eral observation, has been an inspiration to American 
writers and a dominant influence in American periodi 
cal literature. 

But Mr. GILpeR was more than editor. He was a 
creative force in our literature. For years he has 
been justly considered our greatest living poet. It is 
in this field that he is best known, that his lofty senti- 
ment and delicate esthetic sensibility are 
Here his genius has exquisite, lucid, and adequate 
embodiment. His more reflective poems show intimate 
insight and analysis; he is a thinker as well as a 
poet. The fine quality of this poetic analysis appears 
to best advantage in those poems which are personal 
appreciations; in these he has attained a distinction 
which has not been surpassed. Nor has any poet so 
adequately, defined, though others have more sensuously 
expressed, the intimations of the art of music. While 
he pays full tribute to excellence of form, there are, 
in his later period, poems which are no less poetic 
because they repudiate servile allegiance to rhyme or 
to strict metrical verse, and which remind us of 
WHITMAN at his best. In these he illustrated that 
modern sense of rhythm through which our best prose 
comes into accord with the poetic art. 

Even in his “singing robes” GILDER never forgot 
that he was an American citizen. It is in this aspect 
that we cannot forget him. In the knighthood of 
American citizenship, after we have registered the 
names of GeorGE WILLIAM CURTIS and CARL SCHURZ, 
we are compelled to add that of RicHarp Watson 
GILDER, whose soul was aflame with the same high 
purpose for which those men are remembered. He 
gave his best to our American life, literature and 
statesmanship. Great editor and great poet, he was 
also New York’s greatest citizen. 


disclosed. 


H. M. ALDEN. 































































































































On Bookworms 

Tue bookworm is not necessarily a wise man, nor 
even a scholar, nor yet so much as a collector. For 
nowadays the pursuit of Elzevirs and Aldines and 
even Pickerings, of early impressions and rare edi- 
tions, is impracticable if a man is poor; and scholar- 
ship is a special sense, which a few men are born 
with, for the very heart and essence of a text, and to 
such the bodily book is indifferent; and as for wis- 
dom—that may be learned either out of musty-smelling 
quartos or on the corners of the city street, and most 
men learn it nowhere. The bookworm has a passion 
for the bodily books. He does not read books, he: buys 
them; he does not love books, he devours them; he 
does not possess books, he is possessed by them. He 
goes without a new hat for an early folio of the 
Religio Medici, and when he has that, he goes with- 
out an overcoat for a bad reprint of RALEIGH’s vivid 
and noble History of the World, He cannot sleep be- 
cause some one has published a new text of Blake, 
and he works overtime for six weeks to earn the price 
of a new Milton with the poet’s spelling. He is for- 
ever rearranging his store, and, if he lives in the 
cramped little dens that New York, for instance, offers 
him for a home, he never can put his hand on any- 
thing. Volumes mourned as lost for ten months turn 
up at the annual dusting, and others suddenly. needed 
prove to have been lent two years before and to be 
lost irrecoverably. Yet he cannot resolve not to lend, 
because he cannot resist the chance to borrow. He 
cannot decide whether size, color, or contents should 
determine the arrangement; any way, the incongrui- 
ties distress him. <A shelf of duodecimos makes strange 
hedfellows, a shelf of poetry is piebald, a shelf of scarlet 
is absurd. If he could bind everything to his mind, 
he could hope to work out a solution, but binding is 
dear. Moreover, he has no money to repair or adorn 
what he has, he needs it all-to buy more. One spring 
day, as the strong young sunlight falls on his few and 
precious folios, he sees how lonely they look, and he 
goes out for folios. After an autumnal dusting and 
readjustment the new bookeases prove to have too many 
small shelves, and he writes off for a score of little 
books. A new line of thought, a quickened interest in 
science or the stars, enamels or geography, history or 
the East, is only the opening of a new hole in his 
pocket, a new trail to follow up in questing books. 
It might be said the bookworm is a man who never 
really reads anything but book catalogues. 

“Philip,” said the friends of a charming young man 
in an old-fashioned novel, “ would deny. himself a book 
he wanted never so much, if he could not see his way 
to dress it properly.” That was the right epicurean 
spirit, taking his pleasures greatly. Imagination re- 
vives the dim-glimmering, splendid array, behind glass, 
and under lock and key, full calf, tree-calf, crushed 
levant, full morocco at the poorest; the russet and 
leaf-green, blue of lapis and red of oak Jeaf and car- 
bunele, agate browns, ochres, and umbers; and domi- 
nating and sustaining all the rest, the rich tawny hues 
of sheep and calf, that carry off soberly their glint of 
wold. For all those enamored of the bodily book, it was 
asad day when publishers’ covers grew so firm and 
so elaborate, what with gilt and what with stamps, 
that they seemed to assert a right .to stay with the 
book. Men are vet living who recall the little gray- 
blue cloth that wrapped round (you cannot eall it 
more) and protected a Pickering when Pickerings 
were new from the press: just a cover to enclose the 
printed pages, save them from tearing and soiling till 
the buyer should choose his binding. Those men have 
lived to a day when the most admirable binding in 
America is done by a few exquisite fine-fingered ladies, 
and in England by a few rich and costly ateliers. A 
man here may send his volumes to the continent 
keep them as they are, crude or tattered or incongru- 
ous, and live like a starveling Turk in the midst 
of his shabby seraglio. 

Is it the least of his virtues or the chief of his enor- 
mities that his silent harem is so crowded? He can 
never discard a favorite. New favorites may push old 
metal even to the ignominy of that row against the 
outer wall which serves to shield good books from 
damp—the place where Mr. ANDREW LANG puts pre- 
sentation copies of young poets. Fortune’s wheel shall 
turn around. Most of the population of huge cities 
lives nowadays in tiny flats, and reads out of books 
to m: paper, skimpy margins, limp covers, 
all attesting the economy of space which house-agent 
and bookseller vie in praising. A book which will go 
into the meagrest pocket is the best to carry in the 
Subway; who could keep his place in a folio on the 
Elevated? So neglected folios crack slowly in the 
steam heat, waiting till the tawdry reprint shall be 
too worn and soiled for public sight. It will never be 
thrown away. Those who really love a book, love it 
like a creature; every edition has a little life of its 
own. Tender souls there are, even, that cannot pass 
a favorite book or a friend’s book labelled, “ This lot 
ten cents”; they must buy and rescue it from the 
shame. For others, books are different from life, and 
better. If they read. it is to escape thought. You 
may know them by what they choose, metaphysics and 
travel. Their troubled minds hurry to escape some- 
thing. and wander through the airiest mazes of specu- 
lation: their restless hearts urge on perpetual pil- 
grimages through the antique world, and drink deep 
of beauty. ‘To them books are an anodyne merely. 

The poor bookworm is of the earth, of course. He is 
no “ winged insect imp’d with angel plumes,” and to say 
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sooth, he usually admits as much. He is, on the 
other hand, a good little glowworm. Books are the 
least gross of material goods, but they are yet ma- 
terial, and they claim the free spirit. The man who 
has set his affections, not indeed on stocks and shares, 
or on land, or horses, or porcelain, motor-cars or rugs, 
but yet on his library, is tied to one place, to a cer- 
tain way of life, to a minimum of income. He cannot 
go to a Trappist monastery, or a Canadian winter 
forest, or a “social settlement.” Those who are called 
to be saints had better let books alone. But worse 
treasures might be found for those who are not so 
called, who have only to live honest, clean, straight 
lives, fearing God and voting righteously. Books 
afford an innocent joy. They wrong no man’s rights, 
they breed no malice, they foster no bodily comfort or 
grossness. They are shy talkers, lonely fellows, and 
subtle company—but are such not good in a world of 
shove and snatch? Whoso has loved them, in human 
history, has loved gentleness, peace, and his own kind. 
Whoso has walked by them, has walked with wisdom. 





Correspondence 
BEER 


Lake Crystat, MINN., October 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As a late subscriber to HAnPer’s WEEKLY I 
have been very much pleased as well as greatly morti- 
fied. Pleased, because I read in the October 9th issue 
one of the best and very timely editorials I have ever 
read, entitled, “The Trials of Travel.” Mortified, be- 
cause such a splendid WEEKLY will stoop down so far 
as to take “ beer advertisements ” in, as well as publish- 
ing such misleading articles as the one on “ National 
Beverage” in the issue of October 16th. I do not 
wonder the author of it is ashamed to put his name 
to such a nefarious production. They all are. It is, 
however, rather cowardly to, fling off anything of so 
serious a character without putting a signature to it. 
Any one who has had a little observation as well as a 
small amount of common sense knows beer-drinking is 
no aid to temperance. It reminds one of the rhymes 
of Mother Goose to one of her goslings: 


“*Mother, may I go out to swim? 
‘Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water.’ ” 

The article is fearfully misleading in comparing 
France or Germany with Maine or Kansas, affirming 
the latter to be far more intemperate. The example 
of Maine and Kansas and all the Southern States is 
here to stay. It sounds strange to read in the same 
article that Germany’s education, scholarship, theology, 
and scientific researches are pre-eminent there because 
of beer-drinking; when all know that experts in every 
realm of science denounce beer-drinking as well as 
all forms of intemperance. ‘The most pathetic sight 
which we behold in this Western country is to see the 
typical beer-drinker with his mind stupefied and all 
bloated and deformed in body. I cannot conceive of 
even the most immoral person in the world making 
favorable arguments for beer-drinking if it is not 
for one thing—that of gain. What shall a man gain 
if he obtain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
The beer-drinker has demonstrated sufficiently to the 
whole world that he is a very useless person, more 
useless than a dead person and he takes up more room. 

I am, sir, 
AmANDbus L. N. SORENSEN. 


Above the article of whieh you complain are printed 
the words * HARPER’s WEEKLY Advertiser.” That indi- 
cates that the article is a paid advertisement. The 
WEEKLY is by no means as much opposed to beer as 
you are, or it would not accept such advertisements. 
It believes that pure beer, properly made and aged, is 
a much less hurtful beverage for the common run of 
people than spirits of ‘amy»kind. We think of beer as 
ap article of diet: you seem to think of it only as an 
article of riot. Of course it is more dangerous than 
bread or cheese, or even than meat, but it is not the 
horror that you think it is. We have known, inti- 
mately, persons who drank a little beer at times, who 
did not seem to be useless. We do not recommend beer 
as a beverage to anybody. The doctors do, sometimes; 
that is their office, not ours. But we think that for 
the common run of people who are not abstainers a 
little beer is a safer drink than a little whiskey, and 
a great deal of beer somewhat less dangerous and de- 
structive than a great dea! of whiskey. We have al- 
ways favored the army canteen where beer and light 
wines were sold in limited quantities as being far less 
destructive than the had‘drinks that soldiers have 
been getting in bad places, since people who feel as 
you do got the canteen closed. The results of that 
action has been to give our army the worst hospital 
record of any civilized army in the world.—Eprror. 


“GENIUS NOT WANTED” 
Cuicaco, Iti... November 3, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Without desiring to be personally censorious 
] am nevertheless constrained to express the opinion 
that what such persons as the author of the letter 
headed ‘Genius Not Wanted” need is a combina- 
tion of hard work and rest cures. Such screeds as 
that always remind me of Kipling’s gorilla who had 
too much ego in his cosmos. The gentleman (or is it 
a lady?) leaves us in doubt as to what is his (or her) 
particular sore toe that a philistine world declines to 
throw fits over as the most wonderful sore toe that 
ever came down the pike. but he (or she) leaves us in 
no doubt that he (or she) feels himself (or herself) 
an unrecognized and unappreciated genius. 

If IT am able to read human history and understand 
its lessons the genius never is “ wanted” and never 
has been. In my judgment, based on history and ob- 
servation, the people that goes about systematically to 
“recognize,” “encourage,” and “reward” genius 





proves either childishly raw and egotistical or else de- 


cadent. Furthermore, the genius which “ cannot ” de- 
velop and express itself unless thus coddled is uni- 
versally found to be counterfeit and worthless. 

We have passed through a period in our national 
history, brief as it is, when we undertook as a people 
to “ recognize”? and “ encourage” genius in literature. 
What were the results of resolving to find a great poet 
in every rhymester and a literary artist in every 
scribbler who could get his book published may be 
most conveniently judged by a cursory perusal of the 
critical writings of Edgar Allan Poe and the antholo- 
gies of the Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold. What limbos 
these volumes are of “dead authors,” so dead that no 
future Andrew Lang can conceive of them as sending 
back intelligible epistles across Lethe’s stream. 

The characteristic of genius, as seen by one who does 
not pretend to have any, is that its expression and 
power do not depend on deserving attention. Genius, 
if it be real, compels attention. Such plaints as L. 
C. W. voices are merely expanded wailings over of the 
‘“‘ pathetie fallacy ” of Grayv’s famous line. When we 
go back far enough to get a true perspective we see 
that there never was such a human animal as a “ mute, 
inglorious Milton.” If mute it was not even a_pos- 
sible Milton, and if not mute but still inglorious it 
was not a Milton. 

I confine myself to literature among the fine arts, 
because with that field I am historically most familiar. 
And I challenge the production of a writer whom pos- 
terity has agreed to cal! “ great ” who was not “ appre- 
ciated,” in one way or another, by his contemporaries. 
William Shakespeare is a striking case in point. For 
about a century the commentators were one chorus = 
the effect that Shakespeare was not “ appreciated ” 

“ recognized ” by his contemporaries—that to see ate 
genius was left “for posterity. 

We know now that this was all a ridiculous delusion, 
created by inattention to the facts. We know now 
that Shakespeare in his lifetime was as “ popular” as 
he has ever been since. It was not the same sort of 
popularity, perhaps. The admiration was not, per- 
haps, that we give to-day to the poetic philosopher. 
But though different in kind it was just as real. It 
seems to have been much the same kind of admiration 
as we have lately been giving Mr. Kipling, as the most 
interesting teller of tales of his time. And it gave 
substantial rewards. Our special researchers in such 
matters assure us that Shakespeare died about the 
richest private man of his time. 

I, for one, am tired of these wails about genius not 
heing “ wanted.” The genius that has to be sought 
out and eoddled isn’t genius. It should not be wanted 
until it compels itself to be wanted. And unless it 
can compel itself to be wanted it isn’t genius. 

I am, sir, 
BLAISDELL VANCE. 


OHIO DOES NOT NEED PROHIBITION 
Capiz. O., Octoberr 16, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your articles and editorial tone which show a 
decided bias against prohibition have led me to believe 
one of three things: First, that your circulation is 
among brewers, distillers, and bartenders; second, that 
the directing power of the WrEKLy is partial to in- 
toxicants; third, that the articles are all paid for by 
the liquor associations. The closing of many thousands 
of saloons throughout the United States is certainly 
a matter of more than ordinary public interest, and the 
people who vote to bring about this result certainly 
deserve a hearing, as you will no doubt acknowledge 
that they compose the better class of citizens. 

Cadiz is a town of 2,000 inhabitants, and fifteen 
years ago we stopped spending $40,000 yearly for 
“ booze,” and have since built a fourth national bank, 
started three new building and loan associations (we 
had only one when we had saloons), and have more 
than doubled our number of restaurants, ete. When 
we had our five trouble-breeding saloons a count one 
Saturday night showed that two hundred and fifty 
boys and men visited them for liquor. Not one-tenth 
of that number now get liquor on Saturday nights. 
It is not very respectable to meet a boot-legger in 
some dark ailey and. negotiate the purchase of a 
“ half-pint,” and then, if you are not known to be an 
old “soak,” you might be taken for a detective and be 
disappointed. 

There are children being vaised in Cadiz who have 
never seen an open saloon, and I am sure they have 
fewer opportunities to see men reeling drunk on our 
streets, for such sights are now rather rare. 

Our local tax rate is but a few mills on the dollar 
higher now than when we had saloons, and this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that we have water-works bonds 
outstanding, and are paying taxes on two new school 
buildings, costing $50,000, on a new County Infirmary, 
and on paved streets, also. 

That prohibitory Jaws can be enforced was shown 
especially three or four years ago, when our Mayor 
fined a Wheeling, West Virginia. man $200 for selling 
beer from a buggy, and several boot-leggers $200 and 
costs, and the owner of a building rented to a man 
who engaged in the business of boot-legging was com- 
pelled to pay $900 Dow tax. 

I wish to add that we had boot-leggers a-plenty 
when we had open saloons, and a great sorrow came 
to one family as a result of the evil one caused in fol- 
Jowing his unlawful business. And I might add that 
there are families living in new homes now that under 
the saloon régime were shifting renters, with the head 
of the family a frequenter of saloons. and the wife 
took in washing. I am, sir. 

Harry B. McCoNNELL, 
Foreman, Cadiz Republican. 


You haven’t got prohibition in Ohio, have you? 
Yet you seem to have sobered up Cadiz very well. You 
did it, no doubt, under local-option laws. HARPER’S 
WEEKLY has never opposed local-option laws, though 
it is opposed to State prohibition. 

It is news to us that the WEEKLY circulates exten- 
sively among the bartenders. Give us the facts about 
that if you can get them. Perhaps they will account for 
recent considerable increases in circulation.—Eprtor. 
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A MILITANT MAN OF LETTERS 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the “Century Magazine,” who died in New York November 18, in his sixty-sixth 
year, was distinguished as poet and man of letters; yet his services as a civic reformer and publicist were no less 
memorable. Mr. Gilder’s activities in pursuit of civic betterment were singularly vigorous, devoted, and effective 
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THE VERBATIM RECORD OF AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES S. WHITMAN, DISTRICT AT- 
TORNEY-ELECT OF NEW YORK, SETTING FORTH HIS ANSWERS TO A SERIES OF LEADING 
QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE CONDUCT OF THE OFFICE TO WHICH HE HAS BEEN CHOSEN 


SOR HE office of District Attorney for 
wee? the county of New York is unique, 
in that its incumbent, beéduse of 
his tremendous power and respon- 
> sibility, has ceased to be a merely 
local offiee-holder and has becoinie a 
national figure. And the tian in 
this great office who will do his 
duty without fear or favor, preju- 
dice or malice, enforcing the law with serupulous im- 
partiality against all who violate it, whetler they be 
weak or strong, millionaires or paupers, will arouse 
the admiration and appeal to the imagination of the 
entire country. 

Unfortunately the retiring District Attorney has met 
many of the problems of his office in what the public 
believes to be a half-hearted manner. Seldom in the 
history of New York has evil been so rampant and wn- 
checked. Evidences of unpunished, even protected, 
crimes abound on all sides. It is claimed by the 
District Attorney’s office that these various flagrant 
violations of the penal statutes are due to laxness on 
the part of other municipal officials—the police com- 
missioner, the health and fire departments, and even 
his honor, the Mayor. The truth of the matter is that 
the District Attorney for the county of New York be- 
comes, by viriue of the importance of his office, the 
conscience of the administration. For, in the long run, 
he carries a greater power for good or evil than the 
Mayor. It is his position regarding the observance 
and enforcement, rigid or otherwise, of the laws that, 
in a large measure, determines the attitude of the 
other heads of the municipality toward honest or lax 
administration of the duties of their several offices. 
And upon the manner of the administration of the 
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office of the District Attorney depends the confidence 
of the public in the equal administration of justice. 
Than this there is nothing more essential to the sta- 
bility of republican institutions. 

Realizing these facts and their importance to those 
who desire to see the laws enforced and justice fairly 
and honestly administered, HARPER’s WEEKLY asked 
Judge Charles Seymour Whitman, District Attorney- 
elect of tle County of New York, to define his posi- 
tion and to say what le purposes to do about the 
infractions of the law, which are so evident at preserit 
to even the most casual observer. 


THE OVER-CROWDED CRIMINAL COURT 
CALENDARS 


The calendars of the several criminal courts in the 
County of New York are so corigested that justice is 
shameftilly delayed. Many persons ultimately ac- 
quitted by the juries when brought to trial, are com- 
pelled to remain in jail for months waiting for their 
cases to be brought to court. This works severe hard- 
ship on innocent persons. It is also an enormous and 
unnecessary expense to the city. At present there are 
about fourteen huiidred persons awaiting trial. Four 
huiidred of tliese are confined in the Tombs becatse 
they cantiot get bail. This means that a man or 
woman arrested for the supposed commission of a 
crime is not getting a “ square deal.” 

What ate you goitig to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 

“The crowded and congested Criminal Court calen- 
dars can, in a large measure, be cleaned up by the 


District Attorney with the Judges’ co-operation. The 
Judges are usually ready to handle the cases as fast 

















Charles S. Whitman, District Attorney-elect, who pledges himself to enforce the laws and make them enforceable 
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as the District Attorney presents them. When I sat 
on the bench of General Sessions, I finished my Cases 
by holding court on many occasions into night. This 
can be done again if necessary. 

“The present tardiness in trying prisoners has tivo 
results. Both are bad. On one hand, many persons 
who are later acquitted are held in jail for a consider- 
able period of time. This is manifestly unfair to the 
individual. On the other hand, cases have come to my 
notice in which a long delay in bringing the prisoner 
to trial has dulied the public’s sense of wrong done to 
the victim, has made it possible to suppress evidence 
or spirit away witnesses, and an obviously guilty man 
has been turned loose again to prey upon the public. 

“The courts will have the cases as fast as they can 
handle them. If it be necessary, the District-Attor- 
ney’s office will work nights to finish its task. In any 
event the Criminal Court calendars will be cleared.” 


THE DELAY IN CRIMINAL TRIALS 

The delay in britigitig small offenders to trial is 
little short of scandalous. Tiidicted prisoners are held 
for montlis, aiid ih some cases for more tlian a year, 
waiting for the District Attorney to present their 
eases for trial. Sueli delay is obviously a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. It is unfair to both the prisoner 
and the municipality. 


What ate you goitig to do about this; Mt; Whitman? 


“For years I have been advocating that trial cases 
be disposed of with more dispatch, dnd while IT sat in 
ithe Court of General Sessions succeeded in clearing up 
many of the cuses which had accumulated. The Tombs 
Prison, in which persons winder indictment and await- 
ing trial are confined, is over-crowded. There should 
be only one prisoner to a cell. and many of these empty. 
So many prisoners are awaiting trial that 1 fitd it has 
become necessary, in many cases, to put two of them in 
one cell. The manner in which criminal trials are han- 
dled depends mdinly upon the District Attorney and his 
staff of assistants. If it be necessary I shall change 
the entire present staff. Politics will not tinder any 
consideration affect a man one way or the other. My 
one requirement will be that my assistants shall be 
Cfficient. I propose to see that my staff as a whole 
will be able to do its work thoroughly and promptly. 
As far as lies in my porer, there will be no delay in 
disposing of criminal trials.” 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


A disgraceful traflic in women exist8 in New York 
City. Young girls are lured from their homies. Tinmi- 
grants are seized ujon landitig. Wotien are brought 
to the city urdet false pretetices. They are taken by 
a syndicate which sells women for itimoral purposes. 
They are shipped from New York to all parts of the 
world. Several well-kiiown politicians, it is claimed, 
have become tremendously wealthy through this 
iniquitous business. Former Police-Cotimissioner 
Bingham did much to stamp out thi§ evil. He says it 
still exists. 


’ What ate you going to do about this, Mr. Whittiian? 


“If ihe reports I have heard about this White 
Slave traffic are true, the situation is a terrible one. 
I shall send for the men who claim to be familiar with 
the situation and ask them to lay the entire matter 
before the Grand Jury. If conditions are found to be 
as they represent them, I shall not rest until the traffic 
is broken tip. In the mean time such investigation 
as is possible is being carried on.” 


POOL-ROOMS—GAMBLING-HOUSES—DiSOR- 
DERLY HOUSES 


Many resorts of this character dre riinning wide- 
open at the present time. It is not difficult to obtain 
evidence against them and the syndicates which own 
them, The Police Department has a coniplete list of 
all places of this nature, but nothing is being done to 
close them. 


What ate yott goirig to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 


“Where it is possible for me to close places of this 
character, they will be closed. But IT will have no 
truces with the gamblers. There will be no con- 
ferences, no spectacular raids. The word of a pool- 
room keeper, a gambler, or the owner of a disorderly 
house may be good, but the man who makes a liveli- 
hood in these wretehed ways cannot expect me to 
trust him. 

“T shall have the evidence secured in a sane and 
practical way. as in the case of the prosecution of 
other crimes. People of this character will meet with 
a short shrift at the hands of the law.” 


RAINES LAW HOTELS 


Many of the hotels in New York City operated 
under the provisions of the Raines Law are debauch: 
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ing young men and young women. Conditions in 
these places are appalling. As “hotels” they enjoy 
special protection and privileges, when, in reality, 
they are simply houses of assignation. Three-fourths 
of these places fail to comply with the hotel pro- 
visions of the liquor-tax law. Twelve hundred are 
“fake” hotels against which evidence that will close 
them can readily be secured. 


What are you going to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 


“The Committee of F'outteen has canvassed this 
ground very carefully and I shall always be glad to 
co-operate with them. When it is possible to secure 
sufficient evidence I shall have it taken before the 
Justices of the Court of Special Sessions. I shall hold 
myself in readiness to work with the State Excise 
Board at all times. If either this Board or the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen will come to.me with evidence in 
this matter, I shall see that the cases are taken into 


court at once.” 


SALOONS AND THE EXCISE LAWS 


The excise laws provide that all liquor saloons in 
the city of New York shall close at 1 a.m. of each 
week-day and remain closed all day Sunday. 

This law is openly violated. Saloon-keepers are pay- 
ing the police for protection. Liquor is sold after 
hours and the saloons are open on Sundays.  Im- 
munity is bought with cash and with political prefer- 
ment. A large part of the public want these laws en- 
foreed, but the Police Commissioner has failed to act 
in the matter. 

What are you going to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 

“Tf, as it is claimed by the many who are interested, 
the people want liquor sold after 1 A.M., and if they 
want the saloons open Sundays, let them go to the 
Legislature for relief. The District Attorney is not 
a lawmaker, 
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“As long as the present statutes regarding the sale 
of intoxicating liquors and the regulation of saloons 
remain as they are, I shall enforce them to the best 
of my ability.” 


PROFESSIONAL MENDICANTS 

Never has New York City been so overrun with 
professional mendicants as at present. Every busy 
street has its quota of beggars exhibiting their de- 
formities for purposes of gain. Conditions are par- 
ticularly bad in the shopping districts, especially on 
Twenty-third Street, Thirty-fourth Street, and Forty- 
second Street. 

These professionals are making large incomes by 
playing upon the sympathy of the women shoppers. 

The laws concerning the suppression of these frauds 
are well defined. 


What are you going to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 


“T personally believe that the discontinuance of the 
mendicancy squad was a mistake. This is a condition 
which should be taken care of by the Charities Organi- 
zation Society. 

“Tf, however, it is true, as is claimed, that their 
funds are insufficient to warrant the employment of 
special officers, the task becomes the duty of the Police 
Department.” 


WOMEN OF THE STREETS 

Not since tlie palmy days of Croker has the city of 
New York been treated to the spectacle of so many 
women of the streets patrolling its principal thorough- 
fares. 

The riiajority of these women are paying the police 
for protection, and receive their permission to parade 
this city’s streets. 

They are particularly in evidence on Fifth Avenue, 
Broadway, Twenty-third and Forty-second streets. 
































What are you going to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 

“It is my opinion that the woman of the street 
is one of the most dangerous factors in the spread of 
crime. After long observation I have been led to be- 
lieve that she seldom if ever reforms. She is usually 
criminal in all her instincts. I believe that she is the 
greatest of unfortunates, but I have discovered that 
she is also the recipient of much misplaced sympathy. 

“Tt will be impossible entirely to drive these women 
from the streets, but their sphere of action can be 
limited to a restricted area. And, incidentally, the 
grafting of the police on these unfortunates can and 
will be stopped. I believe that these women should 
be kept off the thoroughfares.” 


HAVE NOT THE RICH THE SAME RIGHT OF 
PROTECTION UNDER THE LAW AS THE POOR? 

Men of wealth are constantly attacked by the pub 
lie press and charged with the commission of various 
crimes. Because of their wealth these men are often 
subjected to persecution and infinite annoyance. 

What are you going to do about this, Mr. Whitman? 

“I believe thai it is the duty of the District At 
torncy of this county not only to prosecute the wrong 
doer, but, in so far as he is able, to protect the innocent. 

“I believe that it is his duty to see to it not only 
that the man who has committed a crime, whether he 
be high or low, rich or poor, humble or haughty, 
should be brought to justice, but to see to it as well 
that the man, however high or humble, rich or poor, 
however mighty or however powerless, is not persecuted 
in the name of the law, simply to satisfy public 
ciamor. 

“If a man, in my opinion, is unjustly charged with 
a crime, and if an effort is made to prosecute him, as 
is sometimes done, and if I do not believe this man to 
be guilty, to the best of my ability 1 shall protect 
that man, let come achat may.” 




















BROWN ROLSTON ON “ SISTER BROWN,” THE JUMPER OWNED BY MISS MABEL HOOLEY, OF PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


WELL OVER, SIR! 


THE PHOTOGRAPH IS INTERESTING AS SHOW- 


ING THE RIDER’S EXCELLENT SEAT AND HIS LIGHT HANDS, A COMBINATION VERY RARELY DISCLOSED BY INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS 





“Unto the Least of These” 


By Constance Johnson 


"Tis not, O God, the wicked that betray Thee, 
It is not they who hold Thy kingdom back ; 


Not half so much as we, who kneel and pray Thee, 


xiving Thee thanks for what our brothers lack. 


It is not these who openly have fought Thee; 
Men know them false, and follow not their lead. 


*Twas not the men who.came with swords and sought 


Thee; 


Peter it was, betrayed Thy love itideed. 


We, at Thy feast, have sat with Thee and eaten, 
Broken with Thee Thy bread and drunk Thy wine, 


Yet we can see Thee thirsting, cold and beaten, 
Know Thou dost starve, and ask Thee not to dine. 


Curtains of velvet shut out sights of sorrow, 
Music’s sweet sounds ctit off those moaning cries, 

I, who desire to feast my friends to-morrow, 
Dare not recall a brother’s hungry eyes. 


God; give us hearts to fitid and serve Thee, seeking 


ing, 
“Go to the least of these, and find Me there.” 


Not at Thy altar, nor Thy house of prayer, 
But where Thy voice thtough want and pain is speak- 
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God of the Pilgrims, on whose might 
Our forbears leaned by shore and sea, 

Facing the unknown and the night, 

Leaving their plows the foe to fight 

Nor knowing if the morning light 
Brought war or husbandry, 

Then, hand on sword, their harvest stored, 

A meet thanksgiving made, O Lord, 
For life and liberty. 

Lo! we, their heirs by blood and right, 
Put up our thanks to Thee! 
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A. WILLIAMS 


By Francis Medhurst 
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Behold the seed they sowed of old 
In stony soil, with strife and stress, 

Hath multiplied a millionfold! 

From sea to farthest sea unrolled 

Gleams now the harvest’s ripened gold, 
A continent to bless! 

For simple food and livelihood 

They thanked Thee, Giver of all good, 
Fronting the wilderness. 

Then shall not we for gifts untold 

Our gratitude express? 





From groaning granaries. 


Our fathers’ thanks went up in pain, 


We thank Thee at our ease! 


Ten thcusand freighters bear our grain 
Across the surge of seven seas, 

The smoke of many a winding train 

Drives down our valleys to the main, 

Where from the docks it drifts again 
Back to the mountains’ knees. 

By road and rail, o’er track and trail, 

s forth our wealth, by steam and sail, 
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A few score fighters, prayerful, brave, 
Hemmed in by foes, they tilled the loam 
And saw their hard-won harvest wave 
O’er alien fields they died to save. 
To-day in peace forth from their grave 
O’er all the land we roam, 
One power thrills the countless mills, 
The vales are kin and all the hills 
We climb are hills of home! 
With castled clouds for architrave 
Our fane has heav’n for dome. 


In this Thy temple, Lord, we bow, 

For Thine it is, not made with hands. 
From these our fields, Thine altars, now 
Our thanks upsoar as incense. Thou 
Hast filled us full, the Pilgrims’ plow 

Has furrowed through all lands. 

For plenty, peace and all increase 

In health and wealth, for want’s surcease, 
Our song of praise expands. 

Accept it, Lord, and hear our vow 

To honor Thy commands! 



























Thou, Lord, these founders of our race 
Ensamples for us didst create. 

We too have subtle foes to face, 

Prevent us therefore with Thy grace, 

Lest we, through love of gain grown base, 

from our high estate. 

When riches swell, ah guard us well, 

Vainglory from our hearts expel, 
Our lust for power abate! 

So may we, scorning pride of place, 

Be humble, being great! 
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“The Paducah Fountain” 


BY LORADO TAFT 

















“The Republic” 


BY DANIEL C, FRENCH 






















































“ The Rail Splitter” 


BY CHARLES J. MULLIGAN 
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, “The Miner and his Child” 
BY CHARLES J. MULLIGAN 
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“The Spirit of the Mines” 
BY CHARLES J. MULLIGAN 


CHICAGO’S OUTDOOR ART EXHIBIT 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED PLASTER MODELS OF FAMOUS STATUES—LATER TO BE REPLACED BY GRANITE REPLICAS—-HAVE BEEN ERECTED IN GARFIELD PARK, CHI- 
THIS IS THE LARGEST DISPLAY OF ITS KIND EVER CONDUCTED IN THIS COUNTRY, AND WHEN THE PERMANENT OUTDOOR EXHIBIT IS ESTABLISHED IT 


WILL BE THE GREATEST IN THE WORLD 
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“The Idyi” 


BY LORADO TAFT 





He may remain seated for long spells 
in a cafe apparently doing nothing 


N no city in the world is there a 
greater sense of movement than in 

There is more “ hustle” in 
York, the masses which Lon- 
don sets in movement are more 
ponderous, but the impression of 
movement, intricate to the point of 
WA entanglement, animated, gesticula- 
tory and almost frenzied, is nowhere 
more intense than in Paris. For this, of course, the 
krench character is responsible. The Parisian is never 
still for a moment at any hour of the day. He may 
remain, and very often does, seated for long spells in 
a café apparently doing nothing, but during the whole 
time his jaws and tongue, his eyebrows and his eyes, 
his arms, hands, and fingers, will be working furiously, 
and so too will his brain. Everybody around him will 
be equally on the move. ‘The café waiters are serving 
bocks on the run. Their endurance is amazing, un- 
paralleled. They keep up a constant sprint from one 
end of the establishment to the other, without ap- 
parently tiring, or losing their patience, or, what is 
quite as wonderful, their memory, which remains to 
the end phenomenally accurate as to the minutest de- 
tails of the erders which they have received. The 
messenger, or “ chasseur,”’ who is at the service of the 
customers, never dreams of walking. His favorite 
method of progression is a kind of long-flying hop, 
varied with leaps and skips, except when he is pro- 
vided with a bicycle, and then he shoots and winds his 
way at headlong speed through the complicated traffic 
of the streets, risking his life at every corner, for no- 
where is the danger of being run over greater than it 
is in Paris. He earns nothing in addition to his ordi- 
nary fee by taking these shocking chances. But it is 
in his Parisian blood, and he cannot help it. The 
Frenchman has always been the pioneer of speed. For 
many years, and until quite recently (perhaps it is so 
still), it was a French railway that held the world’s 
record for the fastest train. This was the mail ex- 
press between Paris and Calais. The Frenchman cared 
nothing for sport until the bicycle was invented, and 
then he showed the werld how to ride to death on it, 
and it was his passion for speed which called the auto- 
mobile into being. The furia francesca is as visible 
to-day in the charge of an “autobus” along the 
Boulevard Montmartre as in its historical application 
to the French soldier’s onslaught at the battle of 
Pavia. The French “tempo” marks with its demon 
rage the wave of the conductor’s baton at musical 
entertainments, the waltzing at public balls, the de- 
bates in Parliament, and, generally speaking, every 
public and particular function common to humanity 
from the use of the knife and fork to falling in love. 

This feverish vivacity is the first thing that strikes 
the foreigner on arriving in Paris. He is conscious at 
once of an atmosphere of turmoil. The porters on the 
railway platform are around him like angry bees, or, 
in spite of any effort to attract their attention, they 
neglect him for the sake of endless disputes with one 
another about matters into which it is hopeless to in- 
quire. Curiosity would even be resented. It is, alas, 
too often a case of cherchez la femme. But once you 
have induced the porter to cease his private and, at 
the same time, too public quarrel and take your bag, 
and you have noticed how the solemn and slow-moving 
Anglo-Saxons, who have been your fellow travellers, 
have suddenly been infected by the Parisian spirit of 
bustle, how promptly they have adopted the same 
“tempo,” pushing, clamoring, and protesting, seeking 
even to invent on the spur of the moment a language 
of gesticulation in response to a language wholly or 
mainly unknown to them, but to all appearances 
chiefly gesticulaiory, you will find yourself and 
your baggage in the hands of the Paris cabman, who 
is one of the princes or leading spirits of the city’s 
movement. This is true still, although the advent of 
the motor-car has threatened the Paris cabman’s 
throne without having overturned it, as is the case 
with the London ecabman. The Paris cabman is still 
a potentate, a feudal despot, monarch of all he sur- 
veys, wielding his untiring whip as if it were a royal 
sceptre, the most arrogant, proud, cruel, godless, feck- 
less, sanguinary tyrant that Christendom and modern 
civilization have suffered to survive. Of all men in 
the world it is he who gives and claims the minimum 
of sympathy. If it were so to happen that to-morrow 
all the Paris cabmen were to find themselves on the 
brink of starvation, not one little finger would be 
raised throughout the entire metropolis to save or 
succor them. In London, on the contrary, the cabman, 
who has always been a respected institution, has found 
himself raised to the dignity of a national martyr, 
since the introduction of the motor-car seemed destined 
to deprive him of his livelihood. Paris would never 
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have subscribed forty thousand dollars, as London 
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did, or even ten cents, to rescue her cabmen from any 
fate, however horrible. She hates them too much, and 
she knows how richly and, in a measure, deservedly 
that hatred is returned. That this should be so is 
due in a large measure to the fact that the French 
are the most bellicose race on earth. The peculiarity 
was noticed some centuries ago by no less a personage 
than Julius Cesar, and the Gauls have since amply 
maintained their reputation for internecine quarrelling. 
Among Anglo-Saxons there is a general and instinctive 
desire to do business on the basis of an entente 
cordiale. In Paris the hailing of a cabman is looked 
on by both parties to the transaction as an implied 
declaration of war. The cabman takes your measure, 
and you take his number (if you are wise). At once 
he will give you reason to remark that he has a 
rooted and premeditated objection to drive you where 
you wish to go to. Perhaps he prefers the Opéra 
quarter because it is central, or, should the weather be 
fine, his heart is probably set upon driving in the 
Bois, while you may have business at the Bourse. 
He explains his views on the subject selfishly and 
rudely. A foreigner alighted recently from the Calais 
train at the Northern Railway station in Paris, and 
ordered a typical Parisian cabman, bloated, pale, and 
absinthe-soaked, to drive him to the rue Blomet, 
which is a street in the relatively distant Vaugirard 
quarter. “* Peut on habiter la rue Blomet?” (“Is it 
possible to inhabit the rue Blomet?”) exclaimed the 
ragged ruffian on an epigrammatic note of disdain 
which would have done honor to Beau Brummell. But 
it is when the Paris cabman has once started on his 
“course,” a war-path in the strict sense of the term, 
that he proves to what a limitless extent he is the 
enemy of mankind. His hatred of the “ bourgeois,” 
the “man in the street,” in spite of, and indeed be- 
cause of, his being a potential client, is expressed at 
every yard. He constantly tries to run him down, 
which makes strangers to Paris accuse the Paris cab- 
man of driving badly, while in poipt of fact he is not 
driving at all, but playing with miraculous skill a 
game of his own which suggests cannon billiards in 
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On all other cabmen whose path he crosses he heaps deadly insults 


the hands of a world’s champion. But it is not with 
the public alone that he is at war. On all other cab- 
men whose path he crosses, on omnibus drivers, motor- 
ear men, bicyclists, private coachmen, costermongers 
with barrows, and (sotto voce) the police, he heaps 
deadly insults, the least outrageous of which are 
“Ours!” (“ Bear! ”), and “ Fourneau!” (“ Oven!”), 
the latter containing a subtle double meaning, in- 
telligible only to those who have Paris “argot,” or 
slang, at their finger ends. -and too long to explain. 
The cabman’s wild career through the streets, the con- 
stant waving and slashing of his pitiless whip, his 
madcap hurtlements and _ collisions, the frenzied 
gesticulations which he exchanges with his “ fare,” 
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the panic-stricken flight of the agonized women whose 
lives he has endangered, the ugly rushes which the 
public occasionally make at him with a view to 
lynching him, the sprawlings and fallings of his mad- 
dened, hysterical, starving horse, contribute as much 
as anything to the spasmodic intensity, the electric 
blue-fire diablerie which are characteristic of the 
general movement of Paris. 

All that ean be said in mitigation of the Paris cab- 
man’s methods is that “he has them in the blood,” 
Every Parisian (and the cabman is no exception) has 
the soul of a dictator and the spirit of an artist. To 
exercise autocratic power and, failing this, to enjoy 
the maximum of personal freedom from all restraint, 
moral or social, is the goal at which he is ever aiming, 
openly or secretly. Watch a Paris cabman, for in- 
stance, on a wet day, or on some festival occasion, 
such as the New-Year, when there is a big demand 
for his services. With what haughty disdain does he 
drive along the streets, deaf to every appeal, refusing 
every fare, rejoicing in the discomfort and incon- 
venience he is causing, triumphant in the thought 
that at last he has “the bourgeois” at his feet, that 
the clientéle which he detests and which detests him 
is now a humiliated, bemuddled, or bedraggled mob of 
supplicants waiting on his will, whom he can enrage 
to boiling-point with his sneers and his silence, or lash 
with his sareasms as cruelly as he beats his horse. 
Cheerfully does he sacrifice half a day’s earnings to 
the enjoyment of this exquisite revenge, for at least 
he can say to his hungry wife and children, when he 
gets home, “J’ai vécu.” They may not have dined— 
but he has lived. It is because the Parisian recog- 
nizes in himself a certain community of sentiment 
with the cabman in this attitude toward life that he 
tolerates him, though he does not forgive him. The 
Imperial, the Napoleonic pose (and no one can assume 
it with more superb arrogance than the cabman when 
he pleases), is ever dear to him, and the historic 
phrase, Qu’importent de vagues humanités, pourvu 
que le geste soit beau! (* What does the fate of 
vague human beings matter so long as one’S gesture 
is beautiful!”) is 
among his treasured 
maxims. 

The motor-ear driver, 
if less of an artist than 
the cabman, is a man of 
science, with the added 
dignity and_trust- 
worthiness derived from 
a superior education, 
and from a sense of be- 
longing to the inscru- 
table future, while the 
cabman confessedly be- 
longs to the past, and 
has indeed always 
placed his political in- 
fluence, which is con- 
siderable, at the service 
of reactionary move- 
ments. The last great 
conspiracy in France, 
that of General Boulan- 
ger, by which the re- 
publican régime came 
within an inch of 
being overthrown, had 
no more enthusiastic 
backers than the Paris 
cabmen. The Paris 
chauffeur is the best in 
Europe, and perhaps in 
the world, and though 
he seldom respects the 
limit of speed imposed 
by the police regula- 
tions, it is not often 
that a serious accident 
can be attributed to 
his negligence or in- 
capacity. This excel- 
lent reputation he 
shares with the omni- 


bus-drivers and the 
chauffeurs, or “ watt- 
men” as they are 


ealled (for an unknown 
reason), of the electric 
tramways, all sober and 
experienced men, The 
omnibus and the tramway systems, protected by strict 
monopolies, organized with meticulous method, con- 
ducted by uniformed officials who bully the public, are 
an exact reflection of Parisian middle-class life. The in- 
nate conservatism of this monopoly-loving country has 
prevented both omnibus and tramway from moving with 
the times, and Paris, of all the great capitals of the 
world, is unique in this respect that she still possesses 
a one-horse tramway, the strange old-fashioned thing, 
a relic of the Second Empire, which runs between St. 
Sulpice and Auteuil, drawn by a phantom-like white 
horse, which in spite of its phenomenal age and ex- 
traordinary thinness gallops along with uncanny 
speed. The movement on the Paris boulevards de- 
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rives much of its picturesqueness from the ponderous 
omnibus plunging and thundering along with its 
variegated load of human beings, a perambulating 
parterre of flowers in leafy June, a black and hearse- 
like object with its compact hooding of streaming 
umbrellas in cheerless winter. The motor-cars flash- 
ing in swiftest procession along a central passage 
specially reserved for them, the skimming bicycles, 
the handsomely equipped carriages, the occasional 
four-in-hand, or “ mail-coach,” with its echoing horn, 
the open cabs whose drivers are partially reconciled to 
humanity by the beauty and gaiety around them, the 
smart riders on their gleaming horses, the shimmer 
and glitter of the lovely gowns and the dazzling faces 
of their wearers, the slow-moving crowds of well- 
dressed and leisured folk beneath the blazing green 
trees, with little children, bright as flowers, darting 
in and out among them, the martial bravery of a 
squadron of cuirassiers escorting the President in his 


carriage with its red-cockaded coachman and footmen, | 


the lumbering water-carts, spreading out from behind 
them their silver fans of liquid freshness, make up 
the typical movement on a spring afternoon in the 
Champs Elysées, and an exquisite combination it is of 
color, light, and sound, all in harmonious movement 
tegether, a veritable polonaise worthy of Chopin, with 
the Are de Triomphe, a symbolic portal, towering in 
the distance. 

This is the movement of wealthy, easy-going Paris, 
from which the coarser elements of commercial and 
industrial traffic are by special regulation excluded. 
But all roads in France lead to Paris, and through 
the various gates of the city there passes all day long 
a steady stream of carts and drays and tumbrils 
loaded with the produce of the most fertile country 
in Europe, and these cumbersome vehicles have a 
tendency to concentrate at busy points, notably in the 
neighborhood of the Central Markets. Wine, after its 
passage through the great depot at Bercy, arrives in 
mighty casks attached to two immensely long tree- 
trunks, parallel with one another and balanced be- 
tween two high wheels, and this primitive and bar- 
barous carriage drags its slow length along the teem- 
ing thoroughfares like a huge alligator. A string of 
twenty horses or more of the splendid Percheron 
breed from Normandy draws painfully up the steep 
inclines: leading from the quays a monumental load 
of white stone blocks which have been quarried in 
Normandy from the flanks of those selfsame cliffs 
and dunes which a thousand years ago supplied the 
stones for Notre Dame. Tall Normans with white 
blouses and enormous white felt hats urge on the 
teams in a patois which is still the legal language of 
England, cracking whips which are many yards in 
length, while the bells on the harness jingle sweetly, 
and the particolored ribbons and plumes, with which 
the horses’ heads are bedizened, flutter and nod. This 
black tumbril, filled with coal, which is coming up 
behind, is exactly similar to the ignoble cart in which 
Marie Antoinette was conveyed to the guillotine. An 
awkward, almost square thing, on two high wheels, 





The solemn funerals with 
their flower-heaped hearses 


with sides slanting outward from the bottom, it has a 
sinister appearance, due no doubt, in part, to the grue- 
some associations of a shape which has not changed 
since the sanguinary days of the Revolution. It is a 
ramshackle contrivance, and the sight of a tumbril with 
one of its wheels broken to pieces, and most of its 
burden of coal lying in the middle of the road, is of 
such constant occurrence at the foot of the hill in the 
rue Lafayette that it may be accounted among the 
daily amusements of the Parisian lounger. On the 
other hand, a really admirable spectacle is the arrival 
after midnight of the great country carts from the 
market gardens around Paris, piled to a giddy height 
with tier upon tier of vegetables. In the deep-blue 
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atmosphere of the 
night, against the 
gleam of the rare 
gas-lamps, the red of 
the carrots, the dead 
white of the turnips, 
and the sea-greens 
of the cabbages ac- 
quire such a splen- 
dor and richness of 
quality as make the 
heart leap if one has 
any love of color. 

Processional color, 
if one may use such 
a term, is specially 
dear to the Parisian, 
and he manipulates 
it with rare skill, 
boldly but -harmoni- 
ously, without -vul- 
gar or garish effects. 
The solemn funerals 
with their flower- 
heaped hearses, at 
the passage of 
which every man 
and boy raises his 
hat, while the 
womankind cross 
themselves, the mar- 
riage cortéges with 
massed whiteness of 
bridal gowns, bou- 
quets, displayed ¢ By 
shirt - fronts and oe 
cream-lined coaches, ae, 
supply daily notes of : 
color to the ever- 
moving vision of 
Paris. The stately 
movement of _ the 
funeral stops all 
other traffic, hushes 
it into reverent si- 
lence, such is the 
Parisian respect for 
the dead, and if it 
be some naval or 
military officer or 
dignitary of the Le- 
gion of Honor who 
is being buried, the 
black line of the 
mourners passes 
along the streets 
relieved by the red and blue uniforms of the military 
escort, or perhaps by the green of an Academician’s 
livery, the yellow, red, or purple of a professor’s robe 
with its dappled ermine, the white ostrich plumes of 
an ambassadorial cocked-hat. 

Bitterness of feeling between political parties is such 
that religious processions and parades, with display 
of insignia and banners and accompaniment of bands, 
by patriotic leagues, freemasons, trade corporations, 
and guilds of all kinds, have gradually been discour- 
aged to the point of practical suppression. But Paris 
does not forget that, while rivalling other capitals in 
respect of commercial and cosmopolitan development, 
she possesses a unique interest as the home of the 
most powerful university in the world, the centre of 
attraction to the youth of France, the educational 
nursery of her statesmen and of the vast array of 
functionaries by whom the affairs of the country are 
administered. She is therefore indulgent to the high 
spirits of her student population, whose “ mondmes,” 
long processions in Indian file, generally undertaken 
for the purpose of protesting against some unpopular 
action by the Minister of Public Instruction, who is 
ex-officio Grand Master of the University, occasionally 
“descend ” from the Latin Quarter on the left bank 
of the Seine, and invade the more decorous boulevards 
of the right bank. Wearing large velvet “ berets,” or 
tam-o’-shanter caps trimmed and beribboned with the 
colors of their respective faculties—the last vestiges 
in France of the student costume of the Middle Ages, 
and surviving in the stiffened mortar-board variety 
peculiar to America and England—the students speed 
along at an amazingly rapid pace, cutting through the 
traffic like a knife, chanting their protestations as 
they go to some popular tune. Sudden and spon- 


* taneous and with a brightness of color and a youthful 


gaiety all its own, the students’ “ mondme” is one of 
the many expressions of wit and humor which charac- 
terize the movement of Paris. At carnival time, and 
on the great national féte day of the 14th of 
July, the city is one moving sea of exuberant fun 
and saturnalian jollity. The main thoroughfares are 
given up to the exclusive possession of the holiday- 
makers. The multicolored paper “confetti” and the 
“ serpentins,” which, by the way, are Parisian inven- 
tions now adopted for festival occasions all the world 
over, give to the streets the same vibratory color and 
effect of disintegrated sunshine which the impres- 
sionist painters seek to render in their pictures, an 
atmosphere in brilliant movement, palpitating with 


The movement on the boulevards 
derives much of its picturesque- 
ness from the ponderous omnibus 












the joy of living. But of all movement in the Paris 
streets none stirs the emotions more than that of the 
national flag when it flutters in the breeze. Its red, 
white, and blue in plain juxtaposition without device 
or added design have a charm of dignity and sim- 
plicity which explains much of the passionate devotion 
which all Frenchmen feel for it, and is a preponder- 
ating reason why, in spite of many changes of régime, 
no other flag has taken its place. All flags hide in 
their folds the power of arousing subtle and delicate 
sensations. Prone upon the coflin of a hero, or brood- 
ing in the stillness of a panoply, they strike a note 
of majestic pathos peculiar to themselves, while in the 
endless variety of movements which they snatch from 
the wind as they fly at a masthead they seem to be 
signalling, to all who have eyes to see, ineffable things, 
the tale of ‘* battles long ago,” the epic of dead glories 
and great examples. Above much that is sordid and 
sorrowful in the record of the French Republic the 
tricolor still maintains its spotless symbolic character. 
Its red, white, and blue stand for the three great 
humane ideals of the republican motto—liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, the gospel of the Revolution, 
and the burden of the message which the victorious 
eagles of Napoleon spread over the Old World. On 
the 14th of July, the anniversary of the capture and 
the destruction of the Bastille, the streets of Paris, 
particularly in the populous quarters, are vistas of 
red, white, and blue, myriads of tricolor flags being 
suspended from windows and balconies, and stretched 
across the roadways in a kind of patriotic and repub 
lican embrace from house to house, All Paris is in a 
flutter with these waving emblems of joy and peace 
and good-will, and the delirious crowds dancing be- 
neath them in a spirit of perfect democracy which 
admits of no social distinctions, but is none the less 
governed and restrained by an innate polish of man- 
ners, realize under the magic of their spell, for the 
few hours that the féte lasts, the three idea! condi- 
tions of the national device. 





Basy’s face is like a flower, 


Baby’s smile’s divine; 


Baby’s hair is a golden shower, 
His eyes are stars ashine. 
Baby’s charms all seem to be 


Like to treasures rare; 


But unto what on land or sea 
Can Baby’s laugh compare? 


Baby’s Laugh 


By Carolyn Wells 


Like roses set to rhyme, 


Like bluebells all achime, 


sunny clime. 


Like rippling rills, and tinkling trills, and flowers of 


Like bird-notes clear and free, 


Like murmurs of the sea, 


laugh to me. 





Like purling streams, and happy dreams, is Baby’s 
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MME. NORDICA IN AN HISTORIC ROLE 


The famous American soprano, who this season is a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was invited to assist at the recent dedication 
of the new Boston Opera House by taking the chief role in the opening production, Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” Mme. Nordica’s participation 
in this event was fitting, for it was in Boston that she first studied music, and that city was the scene of her debut in public as a simger 
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The new Boston Opera House 


Boston, November 13. 

CTS GSUROUGH the initiative and _ the 

G75 practical generosity of one of its 
J Lt citizens, aided by the co-operative 
psa public spirit of the:community as a 
st whole, Boston now takes rank with 
>) New York and New Orleans as a 
self-dependent centre of operatic ac- 
tivity. No longer'must the New 
England capital rely for its opera 
upon the casual and season-end visits of weary and de- 
pleted companies from New York and elsewhere; no 
longer is it, as Chicago, Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
still impenitently are, beholden to the metropolis for 
its operatic experiences. Nor is it to be classed with 
Philadelphia—which, though it ‘possesses an opera- 
house devoted solely to performances of lyric-drama, 
and witnesses the activities of two competing opera 
companies during the season, is yet dependent upon 
the ministrations of out-of-town organizations, and 
would languish for operatic joys were the two rival 
companies to cut the city off their lists. Boston has 
now ‘not only an opera-house, but a resident opera 
company, which will give, in a season lasting from 
November 8th to March 26th (save for an interregnum 
of five weeks in mid-winter during which the company 
is to tour) as many performances weekly as are given 
at the Metropolitan in New York. Except for the occa- 
sional visits of distinguished singers from the Metro- 
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By Lawrence Gilman 


politan, who will appear in Boston in accordance with 
a reciprocal arrangement existing between the two 
houses, Boston finds herself to-day as operatically self- 
supporting as is New York. 

It is a consummation which may justifiably provoke 
self-gratulation on the part of every Bostonian who 
is anxious for the artistic honor of his town; and it 
may well cause a hanging of heads in other cities, 
richer in material resources than Boston, which still are 
mendicants for the operatic favors of the metropolis. 

The citizens of Boston rightly felicitate themselves 
upon the energy, the heartiness of response, and the 
genuine civic interest which they displayed in bring- 
ing about this most excellent result; but they do not 
forget to be warmly grateful to the man without whose 
munificence the result would not have been possible. 
That man is Mr. Eben D. Jordan, merchant, philan- 
thropist, and music-lover. 

Two years ago Mr. Jordan offered to erect for the 
city a building to be used as a permanent and inde- 
pendent home for opera, upon condition that a pro- 
ducing company be incorporated with a capital suffi- 
cient to equip the house with the necessary appliances 
for opera-giving, and that the company lease the house 
for three years, at a low rental; and upon the further 
condition that the fifty-four boxes should be sub- 
scribed for at $2,000 a year each for the same period. 
The public response to.this last requirement was vigor- 
ous and hearty far beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tion. Not only were the boxes subscribed to with 
extraordinary promptitude, but all of the seats in the 
parquet and most of the seats in the dress-circle were 
sold. A stock company was organized with nearly 
eight hundred shareholders and a capital of $150,000, 
and with Mr. Jordan as its president. Ground was 
purchased and a _ building erected on Huntington 
Avenue, at a total cost, for land and construction, of 
$1,200,000. To the stock company Mr. Jordan 
leased the building. The cornerstone was laid in 
December, 1908, and on November 8, 1909, the house 
was opened with a performance of Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda. 

The opera-house is thus an established fact. It 
stands on Huntington Avenue several blocks south of 
Symphony Hall, a building of uncommon architectural 
dignity and_ beauty. The audience-room _ seats 
2.750 persons, and so is a trifle more capacious than 
the New Theatre (2,700), and considerably less so 
than the Manhattan (3,100) and the Metropolitan 
(3,400) Opera Houses. The color-plan of the audi- 
torium displays a predominance of gray, ivory, and 
dull gold, with red in the hangings and upholstery. 
In its general proportions’ and its decorative scheme 


the interior makes an effect of spaciousness and rich 
simplicity, and one is again impressed by the quiet 
dignity which is characteristic of the exterior. Ad 
mirable taste and reticent beauty, rather than prodigal 
sumptuousness, are salient in one’s recollection of it. 

A description of the opera company and the plans 
made for the current season was published in the 
WEEKLY of November 6th. The director of the com 
pany, Mr. Henry Russell, is an administrator of proved 
capacity. He and his associates have just cause 
to feel pride in the actual achievement of the company 
and the showing made by the theatre, even thus early 
in their first season. The house, to begin with, is 
excellent and most favorable in its acoustic properties 
—of that there is, and has been, no question. As for 
the merits of the producing forces, the present chron- 
icler must base his observations upon the performance 
last night of Delibes’ Lakme, which was given with 
this cast: Miss Lydia Lipkowska as the heroine, Mr. 
aul Bourrillon as Geraldo, Mr. Giusto Nivette as Nila- 
kantha, Miss Bettina Freeman as Mallika, Miss Vir- 
ginia Pierce as Rosa, Miss Elvira Leveroni as Mrs. 


Benson, Mr. Rodolfo Fornari as Frederico, Mr. Con- 
stantino Stroesco as Hagi. Mr. Arnoldo Conti was the 
conductor. 


Of these singers only two are eminent: Miss Lip- 
kowska, the young Russian coloratura soprano who 
not long ago won the favor of the Parisians by her 
performances at the Chatelet and the Opéra-Comique, 
and Mr. Nivette, the experienced bass who has come 
to Boston from the Opéra-Comique. Yet the perform- 
ance was an admirable one; not so much on account 


of the winsome (though limitedly skilful) singing 
and charming personality of Miss Lipkowska, the 


distinguished and authoritative singing and acting of 
Mr. Nivette, the praiseworthy impersonation of Mr. 
Gourrillon, and the capable manner in whieh the 
smaller parts were taken, as by virtue of the effective- 
ness and harmonious adjustment of the ensemble. The 
chorus disclosed itself on this occasion as a delight- 
fully efficient body, expertly and thoroughly drilled, 
conspicuous for volume, elasticity, and beauty of tone; 
the playing of the orchestra was commendable, and 
the conducting of Mr. Conti was both sensitive and 
forceful. The intelligence of the stage management 
was a feature of the performance, as were the well- 
considered and handsome stage settings and the pictu- 
resque and appropriate costuming. 

So far as the nature of Delibes’ tenuous concoction 
permitted them to be disclosed, the artistic resources 
of the opera-house are ample for the accomplishment 
of its programme, and they give promise of increas- 
ingly notable achievement. 























Mr. Henry Russell, formerly manager of the San Carlo 
Company, now the director of the Boston Opera Company 


Mr. Eben D. Jordan, whose public-spirited generosity 
made it possible for Boston to become an operatic centre 








































LEASE, sir, will you give me a 
match?” 
: When an evidently respectable old 
woman halts a gentleman in upper 
Fifth Avenue some evening and 
makes the request in a tremulous 
voice, be sure that he is going to 
comply. And, further, unless he is 
more than human, sheer curiosity to 
know what the refined old person intends will bring 
him to a stop. 

“ Splutter!” goes the match against the curb, and 
then, as it flares, the old lady without a word pro- 
ceeds to search the gutter and near-by asphalt.  Pe- 
destrians stop to watch the strange proceeding. By 
the time the match dies there are a dozen curious by- 
standers. Another request for a match and several 
are thrust into her hand. Then a man in the crowd 
does what you've been longing to do. 

“ What have you lost?” says he, and then you learn 
that the old lady has dropped a quarter. 

What more natural than that several bystanders 
should spring to her assistance! They prosecute the 
search with competitive diligence through cracks and 
corners from curb to curb. Their backs are bent and 
the matches flare fitfully, giving them the look of a 
swarm of gigantic fireflies. By the time the search 
is abandoned forty or fifty more pedestrians have 
joined the group. 

Then the old lady gives way to sobs, and the story 
is out in tones loud enough to reach every craning 
ear. It was her last money and she has to go all the 
way to Newark. She has been walking the streets 
of New York looking for work. Her husband is dead 
and her children are starving. 

* Weil, well, well!” mutters a kindly old gentleman 
who has been blowing upon his scorched fingers. 
“ Here, my good woman, perhaps this will assist you.” 

Searce a man but follows his example. You, too, 
leave your mite and pass on with mingled feelings of 
pity and satisfaction that you were able to help one 
of the truly unfortunate. But what if later, that 
same evening or some other evening, you come upon 
a swarm of human fireflies and discover that same 
refined old lady in exactly the same predicament? A 
great light dawns upon you, eh? You have been 
stung! Not that you will expose her. It is human 
nature for one who has been flimflammed to want 
company. ‘This is what makes the modern begging 
game safe. 

Some few weeks ago a professional’ beggar was ar- 
rested in New York and within a couple of hours an 
expensive lawyer came to his assistance. ‘This aroused 
the suspicions of newspaper reporters, who took the 
back trail and uncovered a story worthy of Dickens 
or Balzac. It was a Jekyll-Hyde story. This man, who 





By John S. Lopez 
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by day whined for alms, posed at night as a prosperous 
business man and mixed in good society. He had done 
it for years without detection because his home was in 
an exclusive suburb of New Jersey. His wife and 
daughters lived in comfortable style and one of the 
latter was attending college. They did not suspect 
his vocation, believing, as did the neighbors, that each 
day he went to the city to dabble in stocks and bonds. 
Ile owned his home and had money in bank. 

That a man could accomplish all this by begging 
seems little short of amazing; and yet he is only one 
of thousands who are reaping harvests in the same 
field. Do not jump at the conclusion that the public 
is become more charitable. In fact, the reverse is 
true. The explanation is that begging is become more 
scientific. Formerly the mendicant depended solely upon 
physical horrors or wails of distress. Not so to-day; 
he has discovered that the publie positively resents 
being harrowed. The mere approach of a one-legged 
derelict, a seeming paralytic, or a forlorn woman with 
a baby produces the sceptical frown more often than 
it does alms. And so the method now is to take you 
by surprise—fasten your attention before you remote- 
ly suspect what he is after. Discarded are the tatters 
and grime and other banners of mendicancy; instead 
the beggars work with their brains, aiming always 
to give the victim some interesting action for his 
money. And if, without actually asking alms, the 
beggar can drive home the idea that he needs help 
and is worthy, he is a true virtuoso who will succeed. 

If you were hurrying along the street and a dirty, 
ragged man shuffled into your path with a whining, 
* Please, sir,” you would jerk away with disgust and 
indignation. No professional beggars for you! But 
how different when a young man, shabbily dressed but 
clean as a pin, steps toward you with a telegram in his 
outstretched hand. He is a foreigner; you can tell 
it by his appearance and his speech. Smiling, he 
explains that he does not read English. Would you 
be so kind? 

You notice the address is a working-men’s lodging- 
house. Ah! probably a decent young man in hard 
luck! Then you read aloud that—* Mother is dying. 
Come home to Trenton at once.” Hear the sudden 
gasp he gives; see how his face pales; watch his lips 
quiver and his body sway. Merciful Heaven! how is 
he to get to his dear old mother? He has not a 
penny. He had come to town to seek work. How 
long will it take him to walk? 

He does not ask for money. Nevertheless, you do 
the proper thing because this is a deserving case— 
no doubt of it! But if you could follow him unobserved 
and see the number of persons he gets to read that 
telegram, you would understand that a new curve to 
the begging game has taken’you unawares. 

For quick returns there has never been any appeal 
so potent as that of 
hunger. Time was 
when any _ thirsty 











tramp who gave the 
“spiel” of having 
just freighted into 
the city in search of 
work and that he 
was famished was 
sure of getting some 
small change. But 
by and by the thing 
was so overdone that 
the public sewed up 
its pockets. Here’s 
the new variation: 
A well-dressed young 
man approaches, with 
a great show of em- 
barrassment. “Sir,” 
he says, “I am faint 
with hunger. I am 
no beggar—I do not 
want money. Take 
me to a_ restaurant 
and buy me_= some- 
thing to eat.” 

There is honesty 
for you! The young 
man’s appearance in- 
dicates that this is 
but a temporary strait 
he is in. Surely he 
needs food, else why 
ask you to see that 
he eats it? Of course 
you haven’t the time 
to spare, but at least 
his request has con- 
vinced you to the ex- 
tent of giving him 
enough for a meal. 
And this is the case 
with ninety-nine out 
of a hundred persons 
he approaches. True, 
there is an occasional 
slip-up. Recently a 
woman connected with 
a charity organiza- 
tion took such an ap- 
peal literally and, es- 








A young man steps toward you with a telegram in his outstretched hand 





corting the man to a 
restaurant, ordered a 
bountiful meal. Her 
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oucils 


suspicion became certainty when he gagged over the 
food and finally said he guessed he’d gone so long 
without eating that his appetite had fled. 

“Kat it all,” said she, “or I'll have you arrested.” 

He stuffed until he reached a plate of pudding, when 
both nature and he revolted. At the police station they 
found more than fourteen dollars in his pocket. 

Along some busy thoroughfare an emaciated man or 
woman falls in a dead faint. Then through the crowd 

















“Please, sir, will you give me a match?” 


a well-dressed man of professional appearance pushes 
his way. He examines the sufferer carefully. 

“Pitiful case,” says he. “The man is starving. 
Let’s give him something.” 

He leads off by throwing a quarter or a half-dollar 
in the man’s hat, and you will observe that there is 
scarce a bystander but that is shamed into similar 
generosity. So spontaneous is the whole affair that 
you would doubt one who told you that the doctor 
and the victim are professional beggars and that their 
confederacy nets them each a comfortable income. 

Infinitely more spectacular and profitable is the 
life-saving scheme, which requires as confederates two 
men and a boy. It is a summer game worked along 
the docks and boat-landings and at seaside resorts. 
Just where the crowd is thickest the boy falls into 
the water. “ Boy overboard!” some one shouts, and 
then a forlorn-looking man throws off his ragged coat 
and leaps to the rescue. He has a terrific struggle, 
but finally lands the youngster safe ashore. Close at 
hand is the well-dressed confederate who leads in the 
cheering. It is he who discovers that the hero is 
penniless and who starts a collection. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of recent begging 
schemes is one that was used last summer at the 
railroad stations and boat-landings. Just after a 
boat or train had left, a respectably dressed woman 
would push through the crowd, inquiring frantically 
if any one had seen a short, one-armed man in a blue 
suit who wore glasses. Ask who he was and you learn 
it was her husband. A terrible mistake had occurred! 
He was to have met her, but must have thought she 
had gone aboard ahead of him. And she has no 
money to pay her fare home, etc. Usually the col- 
lection netted her five times as much as the alleged 
fare; and even when some one purchased her a ticket 
it made no difference, because his train or boat al- 
ways left long before the one that would carry her to 
her destination. 

All in all, a woman in distress is the most uniformly 
successful beggar, provided her story be new and the 
case plausibly presented. Would you not come to a 
halt if a young woman, shabby but respectable, came 
toward you with her hand full of bills and silver? 
“T’ve got $5.90,” she explains, “and I must have 
$6 by night or be dispossessed. And my husband is 
sick.” 

It doesn’t seem to stand to reason that a refined 
woman with so much money would ask for ten cents 
unless she really needed it. So, if you believe her 
story at all, and you will the first time, you not only 
make up the rent deficit, but in addition give some- 
thing for the sick husband. 

Down Broadway every night last summer trudged 
a man and woman so rustic in appearance that the 
Rialto loungers revived all their stock witticisms re- 



















































































garding green-goodsmen. At intervals the pair would 
deposit their carpetbags wearily on the sidewalk and 
the man would approach a group. Then in Old Jed 
Prouty accents he would ask the “gents” to please 
direct him where he and his wife could get respect- 
able lodgings for ten cents apiece. They had just 
got in town on a visit, he explained, and some one 
had picked their pockets. The fact that he never asked 
for money was the best appeal he could have made. 
It certainly was a treat to see those regulars on “ the 
wisest street in America ” dig down for money to help 
tide over the “ farmers.” 

For some psychological reason, a married pair in 
distress always seem to arouse sympathy that pro- 
duces alms. It is pretty generally known that women 
mendicants make a practice of hiring babies for the 
sympathy they will create, but how many are aware 
that men and women enter into beggar partnerships 
because they know that posing as man and wife will 
be more remunerative? Just off the Bowery, near 
Chatham Square, is a café that is New York’s clearing- 
house for panhandlers. Here they gather each morn- 
ing—the lame, the halt, the blind, young and old, 
men and women, and mere children. If one needs a 
crutch or a sign, it is obtainable; if they are strangers. 
they are told how best to work the game; if it is a 
man with a promising scheme for a married pair, he 
is accommodated with a temporary spouse. - Here they 
compare notes and lay out routes that will not con- 
flict. They spend their earnings in the café at night. 

Occasionally these fake pairs find it so profitable 
that they stick together. Highly illuminating is the 
ease of the Brooklyn beggars who actually married in 
order to carry out a game they invented. Their plan 
was to take a squalid flat and, at the end of the 
first month, fail to pay rent. This brought upon them 
a dispossess notice which was their cue to write a 
pitiful letter to some newspaper. Naturally, the re- 
porter assigned to the case found a distressing scene. 
The man, blind, lay in bed apparently sick; the wom- 
an, hunchbacked, seemed on the verge of starvation. 
No wonder that the stories published were enough to 
wring tears from the readers. They did more—invari- 
ably they started a flood of relief subscriptions. - 

The pair moved from time to time, changed their 
names and story, and always selected a different news- 
paper. All went well until a reporter who changed 
his job was sent out to see the unfortunates. He 
recognized his old friends. 

Almost every one has encountered the feeble man or 
woman who wants to know the way to a certain 
street. Always the place designated is miles distant, 
and the applicant makes it clear that he is without ecar- 
fare. Watch was kept on such a beggar about the 
Boston Commons one night, and within two hours he 
was seen to collect car-fare from: forty-seven persons. 
That is a threadbare game now, as all of them become 
in time; but then, again, there is always something 
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new to take _ its 
place. 

Here’s one ealeu- 
lated to pry money 


from the curmudgeon 
who is opposed to in- 
discriminate charity. 
(Notice the Belasco- 
like action of the 
play and the proper- 
ties utilized.) The 
scene is a busy office, 
into which trots a 
fragile little Italian 
boy burdened with a 
plaster figure. It is 
for sale; price, fifty 
cents. Nobody buys. 
Then, just as_ the 
youngster is about to 
exit, he trips and 
falls upon the figure, 
which goes to smash. 
And then the sobs 
and _ lamentations! 
Gather round the 
sympathetic stenog- 
raphers and _ office- 
workers. Such a piti- 
ful story! The boy 
will be beaten to 
death by his padrone. 
Only yesterday he 
was flogged because 
he dropped a Venus 
and could not return 
the money. See the 
welts on his back as 
he pulls aside his 
shirt. 

The youngster cot- 
tons to the collection § 
of fifty 
clear profit of forty. 
The figure, being im- 

















perfect, cost but ten. 


And next is the 
rosy-cheeked boy of 
fifteen, so bubbling 
over with juvenile 
spirits that you 


searcely pity him the loss of one of his legs. He was 
laughing and joking with such delicious friendliness 
that soon every passenger beamed upon him. And so 
generous, too. He had a huge bag of peanuts, which 


by and by he pressed on every one within reach. Who 
would hurt such a lad’s feelings by refusing? But 


just as soon as they were all politely munching, his 


A man and woman so rustic 
loungers revived their witticisms regarding green-goodsmen 


guests beyond cavil, 


in appearance that the 


obligated by his generosity and his 
fun-making, a new move was in order. Rapidly the 
jolly youngster pressed upon every one who had ae- 
cepted his peanuts a small card. It read: 

WILL YOU 


ARTIFICIAL LEG. 


HELP ME? 


TO BUY AN 
PLEASE 


IT AM SAVING 
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A new method of taking a cab 
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Ascending the “ Elevated” stairs on his hands 


HOW A GERMAN ACROBAT IS CIRCLING THE GLOBE, TRAVELLING BY EVERY CONCEIVABLE MEANS OF LOCOMOTION. 


Making progress with difficulty 


A VERSATILE YOUNG MAN 
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An entire band in himself 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW HIM IN NEW YORK CITY 
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HAS IT EVER HAPPENE 


HUSBAND: “O, LORD! I HAD THAT 


DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOMERY 
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PPENED TO YOU? 


HAD THAT FOR LUNCH!” 


MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


























ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


“ Fine,” said Binks. 

“ Weren’t homesick at all?” asked 
Withers. 

* Not a bit of it. The Swellview is 
a great hotel—most home-like,” said Binks. “ Fact is, 
it was so like home I sometimes wished it wasn’t. You 
couldn’t get a drop of hot water before nine o’clock, and 
the service was exactly like that we have here in our 
apartment on the housemaid’s day out—sulky and in- 
efficient. The bath-tub was five sizes too small for me, 
just like the one in the Windymere, and the walls of the 
rooms were so thin that what with the snoring of the 
man in the next room, and the sweeping of the halls 
early in the morning, I thought several times in my 
dozing that we were back here in town trying to sleep 
with the Elevated trains thundering past our open win- 
dows. Oh yes, the Swellview was one of the most home- 
like places in the world.” 

“Still.” said Withers, “it was something to get 
away from these talking-machines that are going night 
and day all over town.” 
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“YOU MUST CATCH ME FIRST!” 


“Oh, as for that,” said Binks, “ we didn’t miss ’em. 
The place was like home in that respect too, what 
with the old ladies on the hotel piazzas buzzing all 
day and the mosquitoes warbling in our ears all night 
—no, home has nothing on the mountains in the 
matter of talkerphones.” 

“T guess you missed the busy whirl of the city off 
there, though, eh?” suggested Withers. “The rush 
hour and ali that, eh?” 

“Not a bit of it—it was more home-like than ever 
in that respect,” said Binks. “The hotel was filled 
with kids stepping on our feet all the time, just as 
folks do in the Subway. and when the mail came -in 
and was ready for distribution you got hauled and 
shoved and pushed about just as successfully as you 
ever were during any old rush hour that was ever 
recorded.” 

“Tt must be nice to be off in the country where 
the vegetables are fresh,” said Withers. 

“Yes,” said Binks. “ We were mighty well fixed 
in that. respect. In fact, in talking about things with 
cur landlord I made the discovery that he. gets all 
lis vegetables from the same people we do in town. 
Oh, it was most home-like.” 

“And no bother about cooks—that’s a great relief 
for the women folks,” said Withers. 

“Yes,” said Binks, “ but the results are about the 
same. Mrs. Binks didn’t have to worry about the 
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cooks at the Swellview, but when they all struck and 
left at five minutes’ notice, I observed that we all 
enjoyed that same nice home-like hunger that comes 
over us in town when Bridget resigns her job. Then 
the automobiles made things so home-like, too. <A 
stream of them going in both directions was passing 
by all the time, so that I never missed the sweet, 
homey dust that we enjoy so much in town these sum- 
mer days when they are tearing down brick houses 
all around us and ripping up the streets to lay new 
gas and water pipes. [ went to bed every night with 
just as much of that dear old dust in my lungs as 1 
ever had in the quiet of my own apartment.” 

“ Well,” laughed Withers, “if it was all as home- 
like as that, I don’t see what you went away for.” 

“Oh, that’s simple enough,” said Binks. “I always 
oO away in summer with one set idea in mind.” 

* And what is that?” asked Withers. 

“To enjoy the pleasure of coming back,” said Binks. 





A RHYME OF THE HOUR 
THE TARIFF 


O tHE Tariff is an issue, 
And an issue mighty strong. 
It is heralded in essays 
And in poetry and song. 
But one thing is pretty certain, 
And we note it with regret, 
That, although it is an issue, 
It has never issued yet. 


There are some who write it T 
And who like to run it high 
Till it towers far above us 
Like a column in the sky. 
While some others spell it T 


And would like to see it drop 
On a downward sort of errand 
Like a bargain in a shop. 


As for me, I put it TARIFF, 
And I trust the day’s in sight 
When that horizontal method 
Is the method that is right, 
For it will not really issue 
From the realms of mystery 
Till they’ve got it on the level 
Where a tariff ought to be. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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WHAT TO SAY 


(From First Aid to Diplomats, by Wilberforce 
Jenkins, Esq.) 


I 
FOR AN AMBASSADOR TO CHINA 


HEN you are 
asked by a re- 
porter or any 


one else having any 
connection whatsoever, 
2 either direct or remote, 
4 with the press, the pul- 
pit, or the Society of 
Sorosis, what you think 
about the status of 
China and Japan in re- 
spect to matters in Man- 
churia, answer: 

I have long thought 
that the rules of the game of tiddledywinks were in 
need of drastic revision. As the game is now played it 
is too dangerous to be readily adaptable to parlor use. 
Two people in the narrow circle of my own personal 
acquaintance having within the past two weeks been 
severely injured in the eye by the flying disks, I would 
suggest, although this must be regarded as. strictly 
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unofficial, since I had not consulted the Secretary of 
State on the subject and must not therefore be con- 
sidered as even intimating that these are the views of 
the administration, that players be allowed to use motor 
goggles in team championship contests instead of being 
required to play it with the naked eye as at present; 
that the basket should be lowered in height at least 
one inch, and that the aperture into which it is at- 
tempied to flip the chips, thus scoring the goals needed 
to win, should be made appreciably larger. Only in 
this way, in my judgment, can this noble sport ever 
be expected to attain a lasting popularity commensurate 
to its deserts. : 


II 
FOR AN AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 


When on the eve of your departure for England 
you are asked by some one, or any one, to make a pub- 
lic declaration upon some such topic as, “ The Need of 
Obsolescence in the House of Lords ” or, “ The Intrinsic 
Value of a King as compared to a Two-spot in Modern 
Civilization ” answer: 

I am very glad you have given me an opportunity 
to speak on a subject so near to my heart, though in 
what I shall say you must remember that you find 
only the views of a private individual and not those 
of a salaried officer of the Department of State. As 
you have yourself suggested, the cream-cake of modern 
times is not in any respect comparable to the kind 
our mothers used to make. In point of fact the modern 
cream-cake—and what I say refers equally to the latter- 
day éclair—resembles rather a vacuum, surrounded 
by a mediocre quality of stodgy pastry, designed rather 
to be sold than to be eaten. I hope I shall live to 
see the day when no cream-cake or éclair is _per- 
mitted to be exposed for sale in which the cream within 
does not reasonably approach the top layer of the 
cake. No man should be afraid to stand before the 
country in any English-speaking community on such a 
platform as, “ More cream for the cake and less half- 
baked air for the people.” 


Ill 
FOR AN AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 


When a stranger on your way to Potsdam or Berlin, 
or any other place after your appointment, or while 
you are trying to get it, asks you if you think Ger- 
many could really wallop England if it came to a show- 
down involving a hand-to-hand invasion, and whether 
in your estimation the Kaiser is not a sort of Bwana 
Tumbo with the stamp, “ Made in Germany,” on his 
person, answer: 

While it is quite true that some of the dramatic 
offerings of last season were too strong for infants, 
still, it may be said without exaggeration that some 
of the others were too innocuous to titillate the jaded 
palates of the senile, so that we may say upon the 
whole, as you have been good enough to suggest, that 
an average of normal mediocrity and unobjectionable 
propriety has been attained. I may add purely in my 
individual capacity, and without committing my official 
chiefs on a subject which I have never heard them 
discuss, that I consider the outlook brighter than it 
would be if it were somewhat more gloomy than it is. 


og 
FOR AN AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 


When you are rung up on the telephone by the editor 
of a daily newspaper and asked if in your opinion the 
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Tsar is a nonentity or merely an involuntary nincom- 
poop, answer: 

The mystery as to the assault upon Billy Patterson 
has never been satisfactorily solved, but if you want 
my personal theory upon a matter of such national im- 
port I will say that I have none, though I incline to 
the opinion of Professor Percival Halley that he was 
struck by a meteor, falling from the Milky Way, and 
unfortunately landing on his head while standing be- 
fore the mahogany counter of an anti-prohibition in- 
stitution in the State of Texas. As I recall the in- 
cident, the Texans did not. mourn the loss so much 
of Mr. Patterson as they did the resulting loss of 
five fingers of liquid lightning, which, through the 
instrumentality of the accident, was spilled on the floor 
and never recovered, drying up immediately in the saw- 
dust. I think I should say to you that I have no 
reason to believe that this theory is the theory of either 
Secretary Knox or of the President, but merely a 
tentative expression of the only views I have personally 
permitted myself to formulate. 





Note.—The compiler of this handbook recommends 
diplomats using it to commit these answers to memory, 
and to bear in mind that the replies will do equally 
well for any other questions than those enumerated 
above. The safest method to be followed by those 
having poor memories is to keep constantly on hand 
a sufficient number of copies of the manual to provide 
one for each suit of clothes in their wardrobe, and 
to instruct the valet to see that this is always ae- 
cessible in a convenient pockét for ready reference. 

W. J., Compiler, Editor, and Author, 


FROM OUR LETTER-BOX 
Et Paso, Texas, October 3, 1909, 
Editor the Gadfly: 

Honorep Str,—lIf the President of the United States 
leaves American territory for a brief while, and the 
Vice-President becomes President during the interim, 
is the President still President or what? Please an- 
swer in your next issue and decide a bet. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lex TALIONTS. 


Since you permit us the alternative, we guess’ the 
answer is what.—Ep1ror. 


1909. 


Icevitte, Arctic OCEAN, October 1, 
Fiditor the Gadfly: 
DEAR Sir,—Have T been discovered yet? 
swer at once and allay my anxiety. 
Yours truly, 
N. 


Please an- 
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We are not sure, but if you have a brass tube in 
your vermiform appendix and an American flag nailed 
anywhere on your person, there is a fair chance that 
your whereabouts are known. Keep cool and all will 
be well.—EpirTor. 

Toaus, Connecticut, October 2, 1909. 
Edditer the Gadfly: 

DerE Sur—Wil you plese tel me wot’s the use of 
teeching speling in our publik skools? i bin to skool 
when i wus a gerl, and i eant seen how it evver dun 
me no gud. 

Yores trooly, 
A Motier or Fore Cuilpern, 


Your point is well taken, Madame. There are 
times when all the spelling teaching in the world 
seems a futile waste of time. We shall bring your 
letter before the commissioners. as absolute proof of 
your contention.—EpITor. 


New York, October 14, 1909. 
Fashion Editor the Gadfly: 
Dear Sir—Are spats going to be fashionable in 
polite society this season ? 
Sincerely yours, 


L. B. 


The number of divorcee cases now before the courts 
seem to indicate that they will be, but they are not 
compulsory. They can be avoided by a little for- 
bearanee on both sides.—EpIror. 
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“SHE ONLY LEFT, OF ALL THE HARMLESS TRAIN, 
THE SAD HISTORIAN OF THE PENSIVE PLAIN ” 


































































CRY MALGAMATED AIR TRUST was 
( f ) acting like a wild thing and bobbing 
up and down the board fit to drive 
% a young broker insane and an old 
one into retirement. Some did re- 
tire—to the almshouse. It had been 
going it for a week until most. folks 
didn’t know whether they were go- 
ing to breathe for nothing before 
another day passed or smother to death because the 
rates had been made exorbitant. I’m a broker, and 
when [ wasn’t watching the board I watched Jones. 
He is a neighbor of mine, both being in the suburbanite 
class who live in Albany, come down-town at about 
the same hour, have offices in the same building, and 
lunch together when we have time. Being a_ broker, 
I never speculate; being a capitalist as well as a 
broker, Jones does, and it was a combination of events 
that caused his downfall—the melancholy tale of which 
I am to unfold. 

He was forty-five when he married Dorothy Clarke, 
aged twenty, he being past the time of discretion and 
she not having attained it. Marriage, usually a tonic 
for the young and a soothing-syrup for the old, made 
a fool of Jones and changed him from a comfortable 
and fairly sober clubman to a teetotaler who leaned 
far back, frowned on the frailties of others, and drank 
nothing stronger than catnip-tea. He had been married 
a little more than two years when this all happened. 
Every dollar he had in the world was in stock of the 
Amalgamated Air Trust, which, as you know, is the 
one owning by government franchise all the air we 
breathe and use. It seemed that he had some excuse, 
for everything culminated at once. 

First he closed out his line at such a profit that he 
could, by practising only fair economy, retire and live 
on the modest income from two or three billion dol- 
lars. And second, just at that moment when he stood 
in the clear, came the aerogram announcing that his 
wife, who happened to be in Paris, had opportunely 
presented him with a male heir to his newly acquired 
money. As I said before, if Jones hadn’t married the 
presumption is he would have had no son nor a home- 
made pedestal from which to fall. However, he used 
the wireless telephone, reassured himself that all the 
Joneses were well, pulled his hat down with a rakish, 
self-satisfied tilt over one eye, and, when the board 
closed, started the celebration by ordering a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of champagne for those who 
didn’t want it. He should have started things by 
grabbing the first radioplane for Paris and becoming 
acquainted that very evening with young Mr. Jones. 
That’s where he made a mistake and demonstrated 
that you can’t slip off old habits like an old suit of 
clothes. Yes, sir. Legs are easier broken than habits. 

When, with about a hundred others who do business 
in our building, I went up to the garage on the one- 
hundred-and-tenth story, [ looked around for Jones, 
but he wasn’t there, as usual. I got my radiomotor 
out and soared away with the others, going up, how- 
ever, two or three hundred feet above the main traffic, 
where I stopped to look down over those below to see 
if I could find him in the swarm. Beneath me were 
seores of other craft, the big white numbers on their 
backs showing plainly in the afternoon sunlight as 
they shot away like a flock of birds in startled flight; 
but nowhere could I see Z-285. Quite reluctantly and 
with a premonition of trouble, I threw on the forward 
speed-switch and sailed away for Albany, where I could 
forget the Street in the joys of experimenting with a 
cross between onions and watermelons in which as an 

amateur gardener I was interested. 

My wife wasn’t home when I dropped slowly down 
into my own garage, so I couldn’t give her the infant 
news from abroad—-a kind of story in which all women 
are but slightly less interested than new fathers. My 
man told me she had taken her own runabout and gone 
to Chicago that afternoon to make a_ personal kick 
to the butcher, whose bill on the previous month had 
included afi extra charge for the pink satin bows with 
which they ornament beefsteaks. 

“Ah! Going to strip him of his decorations, eh?” 
I remarked pleasantly to myself and then forgot all 
about her, and Jones, and Mrs. Jones, and young 
Jones in the eestasies of my garden venture. 

[ had an early club appointment in Buffalo, so 
departed before she returned, and, I must confess, she 
probably had been asleep several hours before I came 
back and sought my own room. I arose a trifle late 
and was hurriedly bolting my breakfast when I heard 








By Roy Norton 
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her talking over the wireless telephone. Her voice 
sounded anxious as well as loquacious. From where 
{ was I judged that several ;women of our immediate 
neighborhood were all trying to talk at once—one of 
the gratifying advances made by our new wireless 
telephone systems for the especial benefit of ladies. 

My wife came into the room just as I was search- 
ing for my hat, and threw her arms around my neck 
with unusual fervor. 

**Smatter?” I asked, trying to untangle her. 

“Oh, darling!” she hysterically shrieked in my left 
ear. “Jones!” 

I thought she had ecstatic reference to the boy, but 
she put me right with her next words: 

“You must be sure that your safety parachute is 
in order because he has just left his garage in a ter- 
rible condition. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“ Disgraceful!” I answered, fervently, not knowing 
what she was talking about, but shrewdly surmising 
that my réle was that of stern dignity and unbending 
personal virtue. 

“Oh, these awful, awful clubs and the drink habit!” 
she wailed, and I knew it was time for me to be going. 
Yet [ had taken unusual precautions for silence when 
coming home the night before. I calmed her down by 
changing the subject to my parachute, and she accom- 
panied me to the garage to inspect it with me. It 
was unused and moth-eaten, so, to satisfy her, I had 
my man put a new one on the automatic hooks before 
I climbed into my car, lighted a cigar, and pressed the 
ascension-lever. I thought I had escaped something, 
but I hadn’t. 

I watched my altitude-dial with unusual care until 
I got into the thousand-foot level which the confounded 
State Traflic Commission makes us all take for south- 


bound through courses. I’d been hooked the week : 


before for neglecting to observe it and been fined five 
hundred, so I was particularly attentive. I was just 
about to press the button which closes all the glass 
wind-shields forward when I heard the faint call of 
a police-alarm siren, and before taking on a five- 
hundred-mile-an-hour gait looked through my binocu- 
lars to discover the cause of the row. 

Another whistle sounded closer down the line, and 
by leaning over the side I could see below me a big 





He jammed his prow into them amidships 
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patrol radioplane striped black and white like a zebra 

and swinging her nose this way and that as if looking 

for something, while her siren shrieked and wailed fit 
to split my ear-drums. 

“Something up,” I said to myself, as I started away 
at top speed, anxious to get down-town before the 
signals might yelp along the line in sequence, bidding 
every aerial craft halt and float still. Ud got as far 
as Rockerfellerville and had left the spires of Morgan- 
town, Schwabsburg, and Ryan’s Patch behind when 
five fierce blasts reiterated made me jump to my 
switches and bring my machine to a dead stop. In 
one way I was lucky because I was directly above 
the scene of action. I leaned over the side with my 
glasses and saw a queer spectacle. 

A big, sharp-nosed, high-powered motor was ramming 
around in erratic curves, while a striped boat was 
maneuvring to get in position and grapple it. On the 
back of the first radio blazed the numbers Z-285. 

“ Whe-e-e-w!” I whistled. ‘It’s Jones!” 

Sure enough, it was. I dropped down to the five- 
hundred-foot, disregarding the patrol, which I knew 
had troubles of its own. I couldn’t see my neighbor, 
only the back of his machine. It wobbled around 
with careless serenity and then, to my amazement, 
deftly circled a church spire. I edged back a little 
to get a view and stopped again. The Z-285 was ris- 
ing, and then I saw that with disgraceful lack of 
reverence Jones had firmly impaled a large yellow 
pumpkin, which he had fileched from some field, on 
the spear-like point of the edifice—a rural decoration 
which I fear not even a farmer congregation would 
appreciate. 

The police siren was yowling a warning. “ Look 
out! Look out!” it wailed, and others at their stations 
took it up in turn until even the remote distances 
were calling attention to the danger. Jones was com- 
ing, all right. He leaped up into the air as if he 
had thrown his ascension-currents wide on. As he 
lifted past me, so close that I could have thrown a 
wrench into his car, he was sitting calmly, although 
a trifle uncertainly, with his feet hanging over one 
edge and a big, long cigar at a forty-five angle in the 
corner of his mouth. His hat was on the back of his 
head and a Napoleonic lock of hair hung down over 
his brow. He appeared serene. 

He sighted me and grinned his recognition. He al- 
most fell out trying to get his megaphone, and then 
stopped less than fifty feet above me and off to the 
side. 

“Hello, Bill!” he yelled, joyously. “ Givin’ ’em a 
run for their salary, ain’t 1? Who-o-o-p-e-e! Yow!” 

In his exuberance he stood up and leaned perilously 
far over the edge, waving his meg as if it was a holi- 
day banner. Out beyond I glimpsed the zebra patrol 
sweeping up to get above where they might drop their 
grapples and hold him, so I tried to engage him in 
conversation. I howled a few amiable nothings and 
asked him to wait until I could come alongside and 
get a match, that I had something important to tell 
him, that I had a message from my wife for his wife, 
and — oh, well, whatever other slush came into my 
mind in the stress of the moment. He was willing 
and was waving a champagne-bottle with a beckoning 
gesture. I think I could have detained him all right 
if the fool patrolmen had shown any signs of intelli- 
gence, but they turned their blasted signal loose 
again, blundered into his sight, and he let out an- 
other yell and called my attention to the officers. 

“Look at ’em!” he chortled. ‘ Been wantin’ to get 
that gang for six months. Watch me land ’em.” 

He threw his hat overboard in an excess of gayety 
and then, as it went fluttering off to meet the earth, 
furiously gouged away at his switches. I held my 
breath as I saw him swing, and then shouted through 
my megaphone to the patrol. 

“Take care! Take care!” I screamed. “ He’s going 
to ram you!” 

Say! If ever you saw a frightened flock of flyers, 
they were it. Every one lost his head except the 
driver, and he made a gallant attempt to get out of 
the way and into the clear; but his machine was too 
heavy for the attack of the lighter one. It was for 
all the world like one of those ancient sea battles you 
read about in histories where a torpedo-destroyer used 
to slam itself against a battleship. The patrol did 
succeed in lifting itself enough to avoid the first 
charge and Jones shot past below them with all the 
grace he used to exhibit in the days when he entered 
his machine in races. He swung around like lightning 
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and came at them again, this time on an up-angle so 
acute that a champagne-bottle rolled off his after- 
deck, between the rails, and fell. They saw what was 
coming and made one vain effort to slip across the 
top of his craft, but he jammed his prow into them 
amidships and then took a long and abrupt downward 
swoop to clear himself from the wreckage. 

Evidently he had disabled their machinery and their 
currents went dead. The zebra boat began to wobble 
about like a disabled fish and then in dizzy jerks to 
plunge earthward. The officers were wildly excited 
and abandoned her. There were five of them aboard. 
and they took to the parachutes which automatically 
sprung open, each with a man sitting in the sling and 
madly shaking his fists at Jones, who had come to a 
halt and was doubled up with laughter. The striped 
machine beat them to the ground, and I could hear 
it thump as it landed on top of a shed and went 
crashing through, while its crew slowly followed, still 
objuring Jones and calling down the wrath of Heaven 
on him and all his tribe. As fast as they gained their 
feet they stood up and waved clenched hands at the 
happy face of my neighbor, who responded by dropping 
them a bottle. 

“ How’s that for low?” he called, sweeping around 
to get within speaking-distance of me. “ Put ’em out 
of business, eh? Ha! ha! ha!” 

I tried to expostulate with him, holding my hand 
in the mean time on my own parachute and fearing 
he might regard it as a joke to send me down to keep 
the constables company; but he assured me: “ Every- 
thing’s all right! ’Sall right! Havin’ time of my 
life! Breakin’ all records twenty-fifth century!” and 
headed leisurely away toward town. 

“Hey, you X-47!” a voice shrilled from below. I 
looked down. It was the lieutenant of the wrecked 
radioplane hailing me through his megaphone, which 
he had recovered. ‘“ You’re deputized to follow him! 
Stop him if you can!” 

I lost no time in opening a locker and jerking out 
the red flag with a white star to show that I was 
on police-deputy business and turned to sight Jones. 
TI didn’t like the job, but you can’t get away from the 
law. I saw that he was almost out of sight and had 
to close my wind-shields and go at a six-hundred-mile- 
an-hour clip to pull up on him. If he saw the red 





A score of officers with drawn 
clubs were falling after him 


flag he didn’t pay any attention. He had slowed down 
and was intently watching for something. I was 
planning a speech to entertain him when he came over 
the hamlet of Jefferson, named, I believe, after some 
man who used to hold a government office. I saw 
that my friend had intentions on it. 

Before I could stop him he settled down and gayly 
stopped beside a gilded weather-vane made in the form 
of one of those extinct animals, the horse. He poised 
delicately abreast, reached through the rail, wrenched 
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the trophy from its 
fastenings, and gave 
a loud whoop of de- 
rision at the farmer 
who rushed from his 
barn and shook a 
pitchfork at him. 
He gently put a 
thumb and distended 
fingers to the tip of 
his nose and made a 
few satirical __re- 
marks which didn’t 
appear to improve 
the outraged agri- 
culturist’s temper. 
I myself had _ to 
laugh at the way 
the old gentleman’s 
whiskers were blowing and his hair flying as he tried 
to explain to Jones what he thought of him, but the 
culprit was impenitent and didn’t seem to mind. He 
swooped up in the air again, calling back some parting 
impertinence, and without noticing me shot away 
toward New York. 

Well, I tried to overhaul him, but his new traino- 
graph was too fast for my good old whirler, and he 
simply walked away from me. We were both tearing 
through the air till our plates threatened to fuse, and 
my red flag stood out as stiff and immovable as a 
board. Fortunately, his old habits clung to him and 
he had sense enough te close his shield, otherwise he'd 
have been whisked out of his car like a feather. No 
use in talking, his machine is fast! It’s like him— 
a sporty bit of mechanism. Some old duffer of past 
ages—-fellow named Shakespeare, I think—once said, 
“Tell me what kind of gasoline a man drinks and 
I'll tell you what kind of machine he wears”; a pro- 
found bit of philosophy applicable to Jones, whose 
drinks had been effervescent. The way the Z-285 
romped down into New York was enough to make 
a man’s hair stand on end; as I tried to follow him 
mine certainly did. 

With the cunning of a new father on a bat he 
jumped clear above the traffic strata until he was 
at least a mile from the earth. Up where he was 
the zebra boats alone were in evidence, as his coming 
had been heralded by a general alarm. It was as if 
some one had shouted to every other driver, ‘“ Jones 
is on a jag,” and they all knew what he was wiien 
in that reckless condition. So as he approached, all 
save the officers began hustling toward the earth, but 
Jones was too fast for them. He whizzed between the 
police machines that from all directions were swarming 
in to capture him, smartly eluded them, and slumped 
down among the terrified radios below. He began to 
do weird, gyratory stunts of ducking, leaping, whirling, 
and bumping. It was quite like a tub-race with him 
easily the most expert. 

You never saw anything like it. To me the air 
appeared full of safety parachutes. Men dove over- 
board in dozens, scores, and swarms. It rained men. 
You couldn’t look anywhere in the storm centre with- 
out seeing some fellow dropping slowly downward and, 
at the same time, expressing his opinion of the man 
who had run amuck. Some took their megs with them 
so the epithets they coined would not be wasted on 
empty air. If one could have treasured them all the 
world’s vocabulary of abuse would have been greatly 
enhanced. : 

And Jones? He was laughing till he rolled around 
on his cushions, and I could see his fat sides titulating 
with merriment. Every once in a while he would pause 
long enough to howl, “ Hurrah for Jones and all the 
little Joneses!” as if to him belonged the paternal 
honor of them all instead of one lone boy. I’ve thought 
since what a mercy it was that his wife’s aerogram 
didn’t announce triplets, for goodness knows what 
might have happened. 

The striped boats had their work cut out, flying 
this way and that to capture abandoned machines 
that were ramming around and bumping one another 
as if the whole sky was filled with drivers like my 
friend. It was a minute of delightful confusion which 
he alone seemed to appreciate as he leaned out over 
the edge of his car and encouraged the officers with 
sundry advice like, “ Better grab that one off to star- 
board, you muttonheads!” or, “ Come down and have 
somethin’. I’m Jones, I am; head of the Jones family.” 

They started toward him as if to surround him, 
but he gave a cheery, “Ha! ha!” and settled down 
into the street in front of the three-story arcade under 
the new American Water Trust Building and turned 
his prow into its recesses. I could hear screams of 
excitement from within as, startled by the unprece- 
dented sight of a radiomotor passing through the 
building, the people ran for the outside pavements in 
something approaching a panic. They belched out of 
the building and joined those on the street who were 
stretching their necks and damning Jones. When he 
emerged he sailed: above a sea of white faces and 
gesticulating hands and responded by slangwhanging 
them for all he was worth and, as a final impudence, 
calmly relighted his cigar. 

He took a look upward and saw that the striped 
craft were again trying to gain a position over him, 
and abruptly whisked away through Wall Street, 
maintaining a height of not more than forty or fifty 
feet above the pavement. He steered like a devil, and 
the Providence which protects fools, new fathers, and 
the bibulous must have paved the aerial way for him, 
for, with the exception of smashing a few hanging 
signs, he collided with nothing. Once he paused op- 
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He wrenched the trophy from its fastenings 


posite a twelfth story, where a very frightened and 
pretty young lady stared at him from a window. He 
gravely tipped his hat and she stood for that, but 
when he proposed a toast “to the ladies” and began 
blowing kisses at her she retreated. She told me so 
afterward, so I know. 

Broadway was gained at last and he merrily started 
along its wide reaches. He was singing now in a 
three-o’clock-in-the-morning voice, the words floating 
airily back: 

“Now, Adam was a Jones and Cwsar was a Jones, 
And they were a fine old pair; 
But the Jonesiest little Jones of all the Joneses 
Is me. Wot Jones? King Jones! Jones of the 
upper air!” 

The “wot Jones” and “King Jones” were sung 
con spirito, and he usually ended with a prolonged 
whoop; but his concert was brief, for the huge zebra 
boats were swarming solidly above him now and 
dropping down ahead and behind. He started up with 
a rush as if to break through to freedom. Their long 
tentacles dropped out like the clutching fingers of a 
hungry proletarian seeking a delayed free lunch and 
nabbed the Z-285 and held her powerless. Protected 
by my red flag, I was right in among them and saw 
it all. 

Jones’s face was perplexed for an instant and then 
he burst into hilarious shouts. 

“ Hello, fellers!” he hailed, stretching out over the 
rail of his car. “Glad to see yer. Just take my 
machine around to 46 Wall, will you? Be much 
obliged, I’m sure.” 

And with that he jumped for his parachute. I gave 
a yell of horror, for I was afraid he would forget the 
automatic opener and be dashed to pieces on the pave- 
ment below; but even in his wild jamboree he acted 
with the habitually skilled movements of one who has 
lived most of his life in the air and dropped gayly 
downward in his emergency appliance. A score of 
officers with drawn clubs were falling after him before 
he had descended the first ten feet. He ducked into 
the nearest. place, which happened to be a café, and, 
as one after another they arrived, met them with: 
“Come right in, fellers; it’s on me. What ’Il you 
have?” 

As traffic resumed and the radioplanes seeking their 
levels again blackened the sky, they loaded him into 
one of the striped patrols and started for the police- 
station, where he was to give a million dollars bail; 
but he was undismayed, and his unquenched voice 
gayly yodled from above: 

“Tm the Jonesiest little Jones of all the Joneses! 
Wot Jones? King Jones! Wow! Jones of the upper 
air!” 




























tion trip to the woods, to see 





ANCE a. sawmill hand 
Ain a small New Eng- 
land village signalized 
¥ the Fourth of July by 





= remaining sober. He 
3 EN said afterward that 


he had never realized what the day 
might mean in the way of fun. He 
had never known what people did, 
on the Fourth of July, anyhow— 
except to get drunk. He avowed, 
with curses, that he meant to try 
it again. This man had made a 
discovery that comes to many of 


his kind too late or not at all. The 
lumber-jack is not a saint, of 
course, but those who have ob- 


served his ways are uniformly of 
the opinion that his dissipations 
are not due to an excess of original 
sin so much as to limited ideas of 
enjoyment—and precious little real 
enjoyment he usually gets for his 
money. “ Twenty thousand of the 
thirty thousand lumber-jacks and 
river-pigs of the Minnesota woods 
are hilariously in pursuit of their 
own ruin for lack of something 
better to do in turn ”’—that is how 
Norman Dunean states the case in 
Higgins: A Man’s_ Christian—a 
book telling about the work of ‘ the 
lumber-jack’s — sky-pilot,” |= which 
Harper & Brothers have very re- 
cently issued. 

It doesn’t seem likely on the face 
of it that men who work hard and 
face danger and live largely in the 
open air should be exactly degener- 
ates. It must be, as Mr. Duncan 
says, that “the debauch is the tra- 
ditional diversion—the theme of all 
the brave tales to which the young- 
sters of the bunk-houses listen in 
the lantern-light and dwell upon 
after dark.” But the debauches 
are of a nature to wear out the 
strongest constitutions. In each 
saloon there is a place called the 
“snake-room” where the victims 
of delirium tremens are thrown 
pellmell. Since it would be in- 
human to throw them out-of-doors 
in cold weather, the “ snake-room ” 
is a very necessary institution. It 
is the place where many a lumber- 
jack confidently expects to find him- 
self at the end of the season. 

On the whole one cannot regard 
this violent  self-poisoning with 
wood-aleohol as a form of de- 
generacy. It is not an epicurean 











the log drive, and the “boys” 
asked him to preach. ‘ You’re a 
preacher,”: they said. “Give us a 
sermon.” He did, and they liked 
it. Other visits and sermons fol- 
lowed. Later at the bedside of a 
dying homesteader he got his call. 
“Mr. Higgins,” said the man, “go 
back to the camp and tell the boys 
about Jesus.” 

According to Higgins there is 
only one force that is strong enough 
to save the uproariously sinning 
and_ pathetically sinned - against 
lumber-jack. 

“That's all right, Jones,” said 
the preacher to one man_ who 
laughed at him. “ But I tell you 
that what you need is the grace of 
God in your heart and you know 
it! And when I get you in the 
snake-room of Jake Boore’s saloon 
in Deer River next spring, J’ll rub 
it into you! When I haul you out 
of the snake-room, and wash you, 
and get you sobered up, Ill rub 
it into you that what you need is 
the grace of God in your heart to 
give you the first splinter of a 
man’s backbone.” But the preacher 
himself needs not only the grace of 
God, but the power to “rub it in.” 
The ability to use his fists is of 
more immediate importance than 
dogmatic theology. More than once 
the Pilot has had to enforce his 
discipline by physical force, and he 
has always proved the better man. 
He is perfectly fearless, denouncing 
the sins of employer and em- 
ployed with perfect impartiality, 
fighting and arguing with saloon- 
keeper, gamblers—men of power in 
the community. 

As to his personality, Mr.’ Dun- 
ean has this to say: “To confuse 
Higgins with cranks and freaks 
would be most injuriously to wrong 
him. He is not an eccentric; his 
hair is cropped, his. finger nails 
are clean; there is commanding 
achievement behind him; he has 
manners, a mind variously inter- 
ested, as the polite world demands.” 

Those who read Bishop Ethel- 
bert Talbot’s account of his early 
work in Wyoming and Idaho told 
in My People of the Plains will find 
much general similarity between 
the experiences of the missionary 
bishop and the lumber-jack’s sky- 








pleasure; it is rather a kind of 

mania. Certainly the man who 

makes a strenuous protest against 

the dulness and discomfort of life 

by getting furiously drunk may 

have a stronger character than he who forms the habit 
of decorous intoxication simply out of a lazy desire 
for more pleasure than the ordinary comforts of life 
supply. 

That the men of the lumber camps are capable of 
other kinds of enjoyment has been abundantly proved. 
Higgins roused a lively enthusiasm among them for 
singing hymns—especially “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
and “ What a Friend I Have in Jesus.” 

“* Pilot, said one of them in open meeting, once, 
with no irreverence whatsoever, ‘ that’s a damned fine 
toon! Why the hell don’t they have toons like that 
in the shows? Let’s sing her again.’ 

““* Sure, said the preacher, not at all shocked; ‘ let’s 
sing her again.’ ” 

It should be borne in mind that there was nothing 
of the revival method in all this. It was just the pure 
enjoyment of words and music and spiritual uplift that 
provoked the lumber-jack’s outburst. The Rev. Francis 
Edmund Higgins is a Presbyterian minister acting 
under the Board of Home Missions. He is a regular 


A Sunday noon service 


minister, although he has no church to preach in. His 
congregations are the lumber-jacks of the remoter 
Minnesota woods. His work is not to create excite- 
ment, but to accomplish practical results—a work 
which must appeal “ alike to those who: believe in God 
and to such as deny Him.” He preaches quietly, 
sternly, tenderly, without cant or effusion, using the 
downright language that his hearers understand. 
There is no sacrifice of ministerial dignity—no hint of 
sensationalism. Higgins is as thoroughly respected 
and loved as any minister of the old school with a 
quiet country parish. 

He was born in Toronto, Ontario, in 1865. His 
father died when he was only seven, and he went with 
his mother to Dufferin County, Ontario—an unculti- 
vated region at that time. He had very little school- 
ing, we are told, but early conceived the ambition of 
becoming a minister. This aim he achieved against 
serious difficulties. In 1895 he took charge of a little 
Presbyterian Church at Barnum, Minnesota. Once 
during his residence at Barnum he made a vaca- 


pilot. Anecdotes in the one narra- 
tive might be used to illustrate 
points in the other. Both men 


found that it was possible to hold 

services in ‘saloons and lowly places, 
to command respect, to meet men on the common plains 
of humanity without loss of personal dignity. If 
Bishop Talbot’s. work was on a larger scale, that of 
Higgins was the more strenuous. The stories of both 
men are alike in their human appeal. 

Rarely a man undertakes to do a work which is 
generally regarded as “ impossible ”—in all the senses 
of which the word is capable from sentimental horror 
to sheer physical difficulty. Such men commonly get 
little encouragement and they have few imitators. But 
they do the rest of us a service if only by making us 
feel rather ashamed of ourselves. They keep alive the 
tradition of militant faith, and in all times and places 
they remind the world that it is no adequate excuse 
to say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The lives of 
such men are always inspiring, from that of Cuthbert, 
the missionary of the Lowlands in the seventh cen- 
tury, to Higgins to-day. Men of this kind appear from 
time to time—but* they are few. When a genuine 
example of the type is discovered, he is surely worth 
recognizing and knowing and encouraging. 





The Song of the Simple (?) Life 


WE haven’t any yeast-cake, 
We haven’t any meat, 


We haven't any sugar, not a grain. 


It isn’t that we’re paupers, 
Our income’s very neat— 
We're only “ 


We've mountains by the bushel, 


And gallonsful of lake, 


Primeval forests spread before our feet. 


We have canoes to paddle, 
And mountain walks to 


simple living ” 


take— 
We only haven’t anything to eat. 


By Rose Ishbel Greely 


We know the joys of bathing— 
We’re always swimming out— 


We know the joys of walking in the rain. 


We know the joys of fishing, ¢ 
And pulling in the trout— 


up in Maine. 


I'll never eat another trout again! 


I love the woods and mountains, 


Especially in the fall, 


I love the lake’s reflections even more. 


But not when I am hungry— 





Why, I would give them all 
To see the grocer driving to the door! 






































From left to right the characters are: James Wilson (Herbert 
Corthell), Kit McNair (Georgia O’Ramey), Dallas Brown (Allan 
Pollock), and Anne Brown (Florence Reed), in “Seven Days” 








From left to right: Dallas Brown (Allan Pollock), 
Kit McNair (Georgia O’Ramey), James Wilson (Her- 
bert Corthell), and Anne Brown (Florence Reed) 




















“SEVEN DAYS” 


A NEW farce’ comedy, 

* Seven Days,” by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Avery 
Hopicood, is being played at 
the Astor Theatre. As the 
title implies, the action of 
the drama oceurs during a 
single week. 

James Wilson, who has 
been divorced, is entertain- 
ing a party of old friends 
at his home when his 
wealthy maiden aunt, who 
is ignorant of the divorce, 
arrives unexpectedly, as does 
also his ex-wife — presum- 
ably to steal her old cook. 
Just when the complication 
is about to be relieved by 
the departure of the unin- 
vited guests, the police de- 
clare the house quarantined 
because the cook is suspected 
of having smallpox. In- 
gidentally a burglar is en- 
trapped in the building by 
this quarantine, and the 
heterogeneous house-party 
becomes involved in many 
amusing situations. 














Bella Knowles (Hope Latham) and.Tom 
Harbison (Carl Eckstrom), in “ Seven ‘Days if 





From left to right: James Wilson (Herbert Corthell), Anne Brown 
(Florence Reed), and Dallas Brown (Allan Pollock), in “ Seven Days” 
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The remarkable composing-room scene trom “ The Fourth Estate,” a newspaper play by Joseph Medil{f Patterson and Harriet Ford, 
now at Wallack’s Theatre. This is the first time that a newspaper composing-room in operation has been shown on the stage 


Vie PEAY AND FHE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “SEVEN DAYS,” AT THE ASTOR, AND FROM “THE FOURTH ESTATE,” AT WALLACK’S 
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Drawn by William L. Jacobs 


“GETTING DINNER” 






































The Gentler View 


TO EVERY MAN HIS OWN PLUM, ETC. 


By Florida Pier 


THERE is something very well regulated 
about the way in which we attract the 
thing meant for us from a confused heap 
of things meant for other people. It is 
much like the ticklish game of Jackstraws, 
that delicate extraction of one straw which 
filled us with inflated vanity long ago. 
One feels so safe in the executive ability 
shown by Providence. She never gives us 
the wrong present from her loaded Christ- 
mas tree. 

Two similes and a dash of gratitude 
having failed to express the idea which is 
at present greatly inconveniencing the 
writer, a fresh start must be made. 

One is continually struck by the sure- 
ness with which musicians draw music 
from a_pell-mell incident, playwriters’ 
drama, poets’ phrases, and. in all proba- 
bility tumblers’ comedy for a new turn. 
The side of us most markedly developed 
seems to act as a strong magnet for the 
particle of companion steel contained in a 
runaway, a novel, or a morning in the 
park. Until, with every one bringing 
away the bit he needed most, we stand 
aghast at the varied richness apparently 
contained in an affair of small moment. 
And there is no bungling. The Punch 
and Judy show in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, with its enticing rattle of drums 
calling the youngsters to their seats, each 
weighed down with the responsibility of 
not losing his penny, the grown-ups form- 
ing a lenient circle in the rear, a blue 
haze caught in the clipped trees, rolling 
hoops chased down vistas by French 
ruffled children, never by any chance does 
the scene or the marionettes give the 
writer an idea for a picture or a painter 
2 plan for an essay. There is no need of 
running about trying to match the thing 
you have extracted to a mind that will be 
able to use it. That has already been 
done without any one’s being consulted, 
which- shows the deft self-sufficiency of 
those managing. And every one has, 
rather to her amazement, the thing best 
suited to her. No need of grabbing, just 
a good-mannered, quiet waiting, and the 
perfect gift handed out with a mutual bob 
and courtesy. Criticism is out of the ques- 





tion and we ask with delighted, bashful 
smirks. “ But how ever could Providence 
know that I wasn’t a landscape gardener ?” 

We work out the plan in a_ perverted 
way, however, which shows us ungallantly 
disregardful of a good start. Having 
found the thing most nearly related to us, 
we refuse to find anything else, and if it 
be according to us badly done. then we are 
churlish dolts who by cur behavior de- 
clare ourselves unworthy of the gift re- 
ceived in the first place. So many ex- 
amples of this are floating about that one 
is put to it to make a choice. The soldier 
who condemned a military play because 
the strips were too wide on the trousers 
of the stage colonel, the surgeon who 
snubbed a Rembrandt for failing to show 
a gland whose absence no one else had 
noticed, the champion chess-player who ob- 
jected to his daughter’s fiancé on the 
ground that he could not be much of a 
fellow as he was unable to play the sacred 
game—here we have three people pecking 
excitedly at something beside the mark, 
trying to capsize a ship which, if allowed 
to sail, its sheets filled with our vigorously 
blowing admiration, might resolve its 
cargo into. parts, ours proving the very 
inspiration we needed. 


Though we are perpetually doubtful 
about heaven’s characteristics, and in 
dark moments fearful as to its existing at 
all in the form we like it, we continue to 
revise it in accordance with our changing 
tastes. It is no longer a simple question 
of believing in heaven, but a hotly con- 
tended argument as to whether you shall 
come to my heaven or I shall go to yours. 
The excessively musical place that used to 
be popular some time ago has been almost 
universally discarded, as that would not 
be heaven to the majority, but would in- 
stead closely fit their conception of the 
other terminus. We have had so much 
music since that heaven was planned, what 
with Sunday concerts and serious sym- 
phonies obtruding into every quiet home, 
that nothing would induce us to enter 
such a place. As for leisure, its second 
inducement. we were long ago taught that 
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that was quite immoral, and though we 
forgive the ignorance of people who 
thought they would like it, we are glad 
to feel that we know better. Leisure al- 
ways gets one into mischief, and even 
though they stipulated that only the very 
good should have it, still, leisure, music, 
and pretty women—ah, they were brave 
saints to trust themselves in such a 
millieu! 

But we have changed all that. It is 
still, and this goes without saying, the 
things we cannot get here that we assure 
ourselves of there. First of all every one 
is to talk of himself, with an angel apiece 
to listen. That is why they have to be 
angels, and, just because they are what 
they are, the huge unlikelihood of such a 
heaven is removed. No one will be fat 
and there will be no stairs to climb. How 
absurd that idea of the golden stairs was. 
Golden or not, they would extract one’s 
breath by way of one’s toes, and one 
would arrive in heaven without a word to 
say for oneself. There would be opera 
once in a while, but in the dark, and one 
would go in a bathrobe with a sofa under 
one’s arm. Families would be rented out 
for occasions, like folding chairs for musi- 
cals, and the people one loved would all 
like one another. Epigrams would come 
when they were wanted and not ten 
minutes later. There would be no such 
thing as distance, so one could go any- 
where for the afternoon. Every one would 
see how much nicer you were than you 
appeared to be, and every one would be 
as nice as he seemed. No one would have 
bad noses and no one would discuss at 
length whether he had better take an 
umbrella. 

Of course we shall have bodies, only not 
the limited kind we have now. Bodies 
are half the fun. It would be ridiculous 
to be without them. But they shall be 
bodies that can not be injured by a tiny 
piece of lead entering unexpectedly in a 
hurry. It has always seemed so _ill- 
humored, their stopping for a little thing 
like that. Some kind of patient digester 
will be arranged for, and if one’s heart 
stops work now and then, which is only 
what ours all do, it shall not be counted 
against it, and no serious results shall 
follow such a natural oversight. One’s 
body will be left at home altogether while 
visiting picture-galleries, but this favorit- 
ism will be balanced by not taking one’s 
soul to dinner-parties, unless, of course, 
there are rumors of conversation being in 
store for us. Our ears will work separ- 
ately, and so will our eyes. Using twe 
when one will do is such a waste. 

In fact, instead of heaven’s being very 
different from earth, it will be the same 
idea with improvements. This,.is such a 
splendid start that it must not be dis- 
carded. Heaven must be made very at- 
tractive so that all ghosts will stay there. 
They cannot be blamed for wanting to come 
back to this adorable place, but it would 
be a little nicer for us if they didn’t. 
Every one shall have a heaven of her own, 
and, even though it may differ from ours, 
no one shall tell her it does not exist, be- 
cause it does. That is the most heavenly 
thing about heaven. 





A Master Journalist 
William M. Laffan, 1848-1909 


Wiit1amM M. Larran, proprietor of the 
New York Sun, died at Lawrence, Long 
Island, from an attack of appendicitis, 
on November i9th. Mr. Laffan had been 
the publisher of the Sun since 1884 and 
was connected with that newspaper for 
thirty-two years. He founded the Evening 
Sun in 1887 and. remained in active di- 
rection of both the morning and the eve- 
ning paper until his death. 

Mr. Laffan was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1848. .He studied, among other places, 
at Trinity College, Dublin University, and 
it was planned to make a doctor of him, 
but he became interested in art and 
journalism and emigrated to this coun- 
try at the age of twenty. He was the 
first city editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle and afterward became managing 
editor of the Bulletin. From San Fran- 
cisco he went to Baltimore early in 1870, 
where he worked as reporter and editor 
and subsequently became half owner of the 
Daily Bulletin in that city. In 1872 he 
married Georgiana Ratcliffe, daughter of 
Judge Ratcliffe, of Washington, D. C. 

After an intermission, during which he 
acted as general passenger-agent of the 
Long Island Railroad, Mr. Laffan became 
general writer, and especia''y art critic, 
for the Sun in 1877. In 1881 he joined 
the staff of Harper & Brothers as art 
editor, continuing in that capacity and as 
London agent for the firm for three years. 
He subsequently became a director of the 
company. Mr. Laffan had been the in- 
timate friend and associate of Charles A. 
Dana. In 1900, after he had been pub- 
lishing the Sun for sixteen years, he pur- 
chased from the Dana estate its interests 
in that newspaper and was elected presi- 
dent of the Sun Printing and Publishing 





writer 


Association. He was a constant 
for the editorial page. But most of his 
interest lay in his art work. He modelled 
in clay, painted in oil and water-colors, 
and possessed some ability as an etcher. 
He was interested in Oriental porcelains 
and edited catalogues of the Chinese por 
celains in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he was a trustee. He was 
the author of American Wood-Enqravers, 
published in 1883, and of Oriental Pores 
lain, He was conversant with Egyptian 
excavations and accurately familiar with 
antique art and the art of the Renaissance 
period. His activities on behe'i of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art were inces 
sant. He frequently went abroad upon 
missions as a collector, and among other 
acquisitions due to his enterprise were 
two Manets and the Boscoreale Grieco- 
Roman wall paintings in the museum, and 


the Etrusean chariot. He was a_ keen 
connoisseur and _ possessed remarkable 
ability to detect fraud in art - traftie. 
The art collection of Mr. J. Pierpont 


Morgan and the famous Henry Walters 
collection in Baltimore owe much to Mr. 
Laffan’s intelligent discrimination. 

Mr. Laffan was a member of the Arts 
Club of London and of the Chicago Club. 
He was one of the founders of the Tile 
Club, afterward merged into the Salma- 
gundi. He was vice-president of the 
Lanston Monotype Company and active in 
many enterprises of diverse characters. 

THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. .*. a _ 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ,*, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAREFUL DOCTOR | 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 
Drugs. 











It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of resort- 
ing to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific phy- 


sicians among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 


they are, and should be treated regardless 
of the value to their pockets. Here’s an 
instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken ‘with 
severe gastritis, and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that 1 was on the 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from N. Y 
—and as a last hope sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then, as my stomach 
became stronger, to eat more. 

“T kept at it, and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became cleer, where before every- 
thing ‘seemed a biank. My limbs got 
stronger, and I could walk. So I steadily 
recovered. 

“Now, after a year on Grape-Nuts, I 
weigh 153 Ibs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.” Read the little book, “‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and fulf of human interest. 


Accuracy! 


Waltham Watches are ac- 
curate, but in buying a watch 
be sure that it is properly 
regulated and put in good 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


shape before you take it. You 
must depend on an experienced 
jeweler for this. Never buy 
a watch except from a jeweler. 











N. B.— When buying a Waltham 
Watch always ask your jeweler 
for one adjusted to temperature 
and position. 























































































HE increases in the dividend rates 

































Wy SEEN @ since January Ist of several of the 
y SAY) more prominent industrial corpora- 
NG ws tions whose securities are traded in 
NG WP on the New York Stock Exchange, 
NN iy) ae 
AW) (YY) and the better outlook for dividends 
Ce, SWB) generally, have been factors in the 


extensive rhovement for higher prices 
shared in by practically all of the 
industrial stocks. The higher prices for the stocks, on 
the other hand, have been responsible for more than 
one of the stories of prospective dividends; for some 
alleged reason is always forthcoming to account for 
a rise in the price of a stock, and as the old one of 
dividends can so frequently be made to serve, it is a 
favorite one. 

In any discussion of the prospects of industrial 
dividends, it is unnecessary to devote much space to 
those preferred stocks on which dividends have been 
paid regularly for years. Dividends on such high- 
class preferred issues as American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Company, American Car and Foundry Company, 
American Cotton Oil Company, International Har- 
vester Company, National Biscuit Company, United 
States Steel Corporation, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company, to name only a few of the best ones, will 
continue to be paid until there comes to the country 
such a severe financial crisis and business depression 
as to jeopardize all dividend payments. 

More discussion is afforded by those preferred stocks 
on which the full rates of dividend have not been 
paid in the last five years. Among those are the 
preferred stocks of the American Can Company, Amer- 
ican Hide and Leather Company, American Malt Cor- 
poration, Corn Products Refining Company, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Pittsburg Coal Company, Re- 
publie Iron and Steel Company, Vulean Detinning 
Company, and Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, all of whose preferred stocks are 
cumulative as to dividends and on all of which, con- 
sequently, there are accumulated dividends with the 
exception of the Republic Iron and Steel Company’s 
stock. The accumulated dividends of the latter com- 
pany were paid off within the last few months by the 
issuance of warrants, due serially until 1915. All of 
the other stocks mentioned sell with the rights 
to the accumulated dividends included. At least the 
present rates of dividend may be expected on all those 
stocks where any dividend is paid, and there is some 
prospect of a portion of the accumulated dividends 
on several of them being paid off within the next few 
years. The outlook is less bright for some than for 
others. The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has already started in to pay off the ac- 
cumulated dividends on its preferred stock, and be- 
fore another year will probably be in a position to 
begin the payment of dividends on its common stock. 
This company and the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany are the only companies mentioned that have 
made any move in the last few years to reduce the 
amount of their accumulated preferred dividends. 

The preferred stocks of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, and International 
Mercantile Marine Company also are cumulative as to 
dividends. The Allis-Chalmers Company has paid no 
dividends since 1904, and there is no certainty of a 
resumption for some time to come. The Colorado Fuel 
and Tron Company has outstanding $2,000,000 of eight- 
per-cent. cumulative preferred stock on which no divi- 
dends have been paid since 1903. If this company 
shares in the general prosperity of the steel and iron 
companies, it should be able to pay its preferred stock- 
holders something within a short time. The report 
of the International Mercantile Marine Company for 
- the year ending December 81, 1908, shuwing a deficit 
of $1,729,983 after charges, would seem to indicate that 
there is no hope for dividends on the six-per-cent. 
cumulative preferred stock until after the company 
has enjoyed several seasons of unusual prosperity. 

Among the preferred stocks not containing cumula- 
tive features is that of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. No dividends have been paid by it since the 
early part of 1907. Progress is being made by the 
company, however, as by all corporations engaged in 
its line of business, and there is a prospect of a re- 
sumption of dividends on the preferred stocks as soon 
as the full eifects of the returning prosperity are 
felt. The United States Cast-Iron Pipe and Foundry 
Company, which passed the dividend on its non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock in 1908, has again placed the 
stock on a dividend basis, and as the company’s busi- 
ness is gradually itereasing there is reason to believe 
that the dividend payments can be continued. The 
stock being non-cumulative, however, the company is 
under no obligation to pay its preferred stockholders 
anything for the loss in income during the last two 
years. The United States Rubber Company, whose 
preferred stocks also are non-cumulative, has had a 
clean preferred dividend record since 1905, and there 
appears to be no reason why dividend disbursements 
on both its first and second preferred stocks should 
not be continued. The company’s report for the year 
ended March 31, 1909, showed surplus earnings of 
$1,008,716 over its preferred dividends. 

The greatest speculative interest among industrials 
has, of course, been centred on the common stocks, 
and among them the common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation has stood cut most prominent- 
ly. In fact, the remarkable advance in the price of 
this stock during the last few months has probably 
been one of the greatest factors in the general advance 
of the whole market. In February of this year United 
States Steel common sold down to forty-one and a 
quarter. From that price it had a perpendicular ad- 
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THE DIVIDEND OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


By Edward B. Lee 


vance of more than fifty points. Accompanying this 
advance were wide-spread reports of greatly improved 
earnings and of much more substantial dividends to 
come. The published earnings for the second and 
their quarters of the year proved the truth of the 
reports of greatly improved business, while the two 
increases in the dividend rate have justified the talk 
of heavier disbursements to common stockholders. The 
question is now how soon will the stock be increased 
from the present four-per-cent. basis to a five-per-cent. 
basis. Another increase in the dividend rate at the 
January meeting is expected in many quarters, and 
there is no doubt that it would be justified by the 
much heavier earnings the corporation is now enjoy- 
ing. It is doubtful, however, if the financial com- 
munity would look with entire favor upon another 
increase in the rate at that time. It is pointed out 
that the corporation has only recently emerged from 
a period of depression in which its earnings were so 
materially reduced that nothing was set aside for ex- 
traordinary improvements and additions. 

The policy of the Steel Corporation directors in the 
past has been to meet the cost of all improvements 
and additions out of current earnings. The impression 
has generally prevailed that the directors intend to 
continue the policy in respect to the new work already 
undertaken, rather than to capitalize such disburse- 
ments, and to pay out the surplus earnings in divi- 
dends. These disbursements have not been capitalized 
in the past, because of the desire to place the corpora- 
tion upon a sounder foundation than it occupied at the 
time of its organization. The effect of this policy 
has been to eliminate very largely the water in the 
original capitalization. The future rate of dividends 
will depend very largely upon whether the directors 
believe that a sufficient amount of earnings has been 
expended for improvements and additions. If they 
decide that stockholders are now entitled to share more 
largely in the corporation’s prosperity than in the 
past, it is probable that the common dividend rate 
within the next year or two will be increased to six 
or seven per cent. and, in the opinion of the more 
optimistic, to an even higher rate ultimately. Pro- 
viding the business of the corporation continues at its 
present high level, it is reasonable to believe that the 
stock can be placed on a five-per-cent. or even six-per- 
cent. basis within the next year and, at the same time, 
give the corporation suflicient leeway to devote a 
large amount of earnings to property account. During 
the third quarter of the current year the corporation 
not only met its increase in common dividend, but 
set aside $10,000,000 for improvements. The common 
stock is now selling at a price where the yield alone 
is insufficient for a four-per-cent. common stock. 

Among the other common stocks whose dividend 
rates are now higher than a year ago are those of the 
American Cotton Oil Company, United States Realty 
and Improvement Company, and Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Company. The directors of the American 
Cotton Oil Company only recently declared a dividend 
of five per cent., against a dividend of three per cent. 
paid in 1908. The compariy’s earnitigs for its fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1909, were equivalent to more 
than ten per cent. on the common stock, and, conse- 
quently, the five-per-cent. dividend rate was justified, 
especially as the company has a sufficient working 
capital. It is reported that the company is securing 
a large return from certain specialties manufactured 
by it from by-products that formerly were of no value. 
Should this prove to be the case, an even higher rate 
may be expected in time. The corporation is one of 
the oldest of the industrials and has a splendid record. 
The Virginia - Carolina Chemical Company has this 
year paid the first dividend on its common stock 
since 1903. It has in each year sitice 1903 earned 
something on its common stock, but has diverted all 
the surplus earnings over preferred dividends to work- 
ing capital. It is now in a better position than ever 
before to pay common dividends because of the en- 
larged working capital and increased earnings. Dur- 
ing the year ended May 31, 1909, the earnings for the 
common stock were equivalent to 7.14 per cent. The 
resumption of dividends after so matiy years probably 
indicates the intention of the directors to continue at 
least the present rate so long as earnings justify. 
From all accounts the company is doing a larger busi- 
ness than ever before, and should present conditions 
maintain for the rest of the year there will probably 
be a larger amount earned for the coiiimon stock than 
last year, the best in the company’s history. 

The American Sugar Refining Company, General 
Electric Company, National Biscuit Company, National 
Iead Company, and the Pullman Company continue 
to pay the same rates of dividend on the common 
stocks as in the last few years. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company has declared an extra dividend 
of three-quarters of one per cent. to reimbtirse stock- 
holders for the loss occasioned in 1908, when only four 
and one-quarter per cent. was paid instead of the 
regular rate of five per cent. now paid. A _ higher 
rate within the next year is expected in some qtiar- 
ters. There is small prospect of an increase iti divi- 
dend on American Sugar common, as tlie corporation 
is facing an investigation, the tesult of which may 
mean the payment to the government of a large suin 
of money wrongly withheld from the United States 
Treasury. The company’s meagre feport of earnings 
for the year ended January 2, 1909, showed earnings 
of only a fraction more than the seven--per cent. dis- 
bursed to common stockholders. The General Electric 
Company was able to earn and pay its regular dividend 
of eight per cent. on its stock throughout the panic, 
and accordingly it is reasonable to believe that an in- 
crease in the rate will be made in time, The National 
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Lead Company also earned and paid its five-per-cent. 
rate of dividend on its common stock during the 
panic, and the payment of a higher rate within the 
next year or two would cause no surprise. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company has been liberal to its stock- 
holders in the past, and a higher rate than the present 
one of six per cent. appears to be expected, as the 
company’s stock is selling at a figure sufficiently high 
on the present rate of dividend. Unlike other equip- 
ment companies, the Pullman Company came through 
the panic with a large surplus even after the payment 
of the regular dividend rate of eight per cent. on its 
stock. This stock has been on an eight-per-cent. basis 
for many years, and stockholders have also received 
extra disbursements in cash and stock dividends. The 
last one of these was a stock dividend of thirty-six 
per cent. and was paid as recently as 1906. 

The Amalgamated Copper Company is the most 
prominent of those common stocks whose rates of 
divicend were cut during the panic. For several weeks 
it has sold at a price beyond all reason when the 
dividend rate at the present two-per-cent. rate is alone 
considered. ‘The more recent advance in the price of 
ihe stock has been due, of course, to the rumors of 
the combination among the copper-producing com- 
panies. The Amalgamated’s cost of production is high 
as compared with that of many of its competitors. 
3v affecting a combination, or by making an agree- 
ment with these competitors, the selling price of 
copper metal could be more nearly controlled, which 
would mean profits for the Amalgamated. Such a 
combination, consequently, should make it possible for 
the Amalgamated to pay a higher rate of dividend on 
its capital stock. The stock would still remain, how- 
ever, one of the most speculative on the list, as its 
ultimate value could not be materially enhanced by 
any agreement whereby the price of its product is 
arbitrarily advanced. 

American Car and Foundry Company common stock 
has been one of ‘the most active of all those issues 
whose dividend rates were reduced during the period 
of depression. It has been selling for some weeks 
at a price where it practically discounts, from the 
standpoint of yield alone, a return to the old rate of 
four per cent. It is realized, however, that this cor- 
poration is the most successful of its kind in the 
country, and it is expected that in the future its earn- 
ings will be even greater than those in the past. 
During each of its big years of 1907 and 1908 the 
company earned for its common stock more than 
twenty per cent., and earnings in the previous years 
and since then have shown a substantial surplus over 
the preferred stock dividend. The company has fol- 
lowed the policy of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in returning to its property account and working 
capital the bulk of its surplus earnings. It seems to 
be only a question of time, however, when the com- 
pany will pay out a relatively larger amount to its 
stockholders, and this feeling has prompted the recent 
advance in the price of the stock. With a continued 
general market advance, it is more than likely that 
Car and Foundry common stock will sell at much 
higher prices. 

Distillers Securities Corporation stock during the 
two yedrs immediately preceding the financial storm 
of 1907 was most prominent and sold at the high 
price of seventy-eight. Being especially hard hit by 
the panic, however, the company was forced to reduce 
its dividend rate from six per cent. to two per cent., 
ind the stock sold down to twenty-five. In the last 
two years it has been slow to recover its price, due 
largely to the fact that earnings have shown no great 
improvement. The management of the corporation has 
denied that the increase in the number of “ dry” sec- 
tions in the country has materially affected its busi- 
ness, arid professes to believe that within a short time 
tle earnings of the corporation will get back to their 
former high level. An increase in the dividend rate 
will depend upon whether the statement of the man- 
agement proves to be true or false. 

Among those common stocks at one time on a divi- 
dend basis, but which have paid nothing for a year 
or more, are those of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Pressed Steel Car Company, New York Air- 
Brake Company, arid Railway Steel Spring Company. 
The resumption of dividends on their common stocks 
depends largely upon the same factors. The American 
Locomotive Company, Pressed Steel Car Company, and 
Railway Steel Spring Company suffered so severely 
froth the depression that they failed during the last 
fiscal year to earn the full dividends on their pre- 
ferred stocks. It has been stated that the American 
Locomotive Company will not resume common divi- 
dends until after it has paid off the last million dol- 
lars of the issue of the old five-per-cent. notes due in 
October, 1911. It is possible that earnings within 
another year may be so large as to warrant a resump- 
tion of common dividends, but probably the surplus 
earnings will be diverted to working capital. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company had an unfortunate year 
dtiring 1908, atid an even more unfortunate career 
duritig the first eight months of 1909, due largely to 
the experisive strike of last sutimer. It is possible that 
during the current year it will again fail to fully 
earn its full preferred dividend. The outlook for the 
paymetit of dividends on the comiition stock within 
the text year at ledst is not bright. The Railway 
Steel Spring Company is doing much better. The New 
York Air-Brake Company seldom publishes earnings, 
and, consequently, it is not possible even to estimate 
when the company will be able to resume dividends 
on its stock. It paid eight per cent. on its stock from 
1900 to and including 1907, but only the insiders know 
how much the company earned during that period, 
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Gunning for Butterflies 


SHoorine buttertlies would seem a fool- 
ish pastime, but as there are such insécts 
FE that cannot be obtained otherwise it be- 
comes necessary to shoot them with a 
small shotgun loaded with “ dust ”-shot, 
in order to get them. 

This species of butterfly is a habitat 
of the forests of northern Australia. It 
is a brilliant-hued creature highly valued 
by collectors. This insect does not fly 
near the earth like its fellow crfedtiires, 
but hovers about the upper branclies of 
the tall trees. Bor a long time the only 
specimens in collections were the frayed 
and bedraggled individuals which, because 
of injuries to their wings, had dropped be- 
low their zone of flight and were captiired. 

An American naturalist journeyed to 
Australia determined to get some perfect 
specimens of this rare insect. For several 
days he strove with long-handled nets to 
entrap soine of these fairy-winged crea- 
tures of the upper air, but w ithout avail. 
He climbed trees and crawled out. on the 
limbs to the point of danger in the hope 
H of getting near enough to get a good swoop 

at one of them with his dip- net, but they 
were too shy and would not even flutter 
around the trees in which he was hiding. 
But this Yankee entomologist was not to 
be outdone. Taking himself to the city, 
he procured the smallest shotgun made, 
: and, loading his cartridges with a light 
bi charge of powder and a quarter of an 
i ounce of the finest shot made, started out 
e on his hunt. Hidirig himself in the grass 
; near the edge of the forest, lie sticceeded, 
after shooting many specithens, in pro- 
curing a few that had been hit in, the 
body by only one or two of tlie pellets, 
the wound only being discernible by the 
aid of a microscope. By this ingenious 
method specimens of this rare insect were 
procured for various scientific museuins. 

Somewhat similar was the capture of 
some rare South-American butterflies a 
few years ago. An entomologist, travelling 
on the Orinoco, failed, after many at- 
tempts, to take a single specinien of a 
swallow-tail butterfly which haunted. the 
upper foliage of the forest. The happy 
thought struck him that he thight em- 
ploy the lidlf-savage natives to do the 
work, if they could. He offered them 
twenty-five cerits apiece each for perfect 
specimens of the insect. This was a good 
deal of money to the natives, and they 
were quick to start on their butterfly- 
hunt. The following evening the hunters 
returned with many perfect specimens. 
How these Indians could catch the shy 
and delicate creatures, which he himself 
with all the implements of the chase 
could not, was a problem to the natural- 
ist. On investigation, however, he found 
the method a very simple one; they had 
used a blow-gun. <A blow-gun is a danger- 
ous and deadly weapon in ‘the hands of an 
adept. It is made from a reed out of 
which the pith has been ptished, leaving 
a smooth hole about five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. This hole is greased 
and rubbed until it is as finished as a 
rifle barrel. The dart for this ancient 
instrument is made from a piece of cane. 
A sliver a quarter of an inch wide and 
ten inches long is cut from the care. This 
is run through a bed of hot ashes to sea- 
son it. While it is yet hot, it is taken 
by the two ends and twisted and allowed 
to cool in this position. This gives the 
same effect to the dart, when discharged, 
that the rifling in a rifle barrel gives to 
a bullet when fired. One end of the dart 
is sharpened, and to the other end is 
fastened any woolly substance to fit the 
hole in the blow-gun.. All kinds of small 
game are bagged with this noiseless gun, 
for these people are marvellously accurate, 
as is shown by the way they captured 
their butterflies without injury. They 
would wait for the insect to settle on 
i leaf or limb, when, with a quick’ blow, 
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the dart was sent with such impact and 
so close to the butterfly that it would fall 
to the ground stunned, when it would be 
picked up -unscratched and without in- 
jury to its fragile wings. 





Pampered Paupers 


Ir has been decided to discontinue read- 
ing aloud to men paupers in the London 
workhouses, as it has been discovered 
that it bores them exceedingly. The most 
thrilling roniances, the most baffling tales 
of the adventures of detectives, left the 
pauper listeners dull and listless, so the 
professional readers, engaged for a small 
weekly stipend, lose their jobs. The women 
inmates of the workhouses, however, listen 
eagetly to the readets, so they will not be 
deprived of their pleasure. 
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All the woodwork is in white 
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Where the Cabinet holds its sessions 





























The exterior of the new offices, on the site of the famous Roosevelt tennis court, with a corner of the White House showing at the right 


THE ‘NEW WHITE HOUSE EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


THIS RECENTLY COMPLETED BUILDING WAS ERECTED ON THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS UPON THE SITE ONCE OCCUPIED BY THE TENNIS COURT WHICH BECAME FAMOUS 
DURING THE PAST ADMINISTRATION 
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China’s Interest in Forestry 


In a portion of the Chinese Empire—a 
country which is so often cited as an 
example of the evil effects of deforestation 
—earnest efforts are now being made to 
re-establish a forest cover by planting. 
The work is being carried on under the 
supervision of the Germans. 

When Tsingtau was occupied by the 
Germans about eleven years ago the hills 
were found bare and barren, with only a 
sporadic growth of scrub pine and weeds. 
Plans for reforestation were at once made, 
and about 2,965 acres have already been 
planted. About half of this is planted 
in acacias, the balance in pine, larch, wal- 
nut, oak, ash, maple, and alder. So suc- 
cessful has this planting been that the 
point has already been reached where the 
sale of timber can be made. 

It is particularly remarkable that this 
work should have been so successful in 
view of the difficulties to which the plan- 
tation was subjected. The rainfall is light 
and lack of moisture considerably retarded 
the development of the trees. By far the 
worst enemies, however, were insects. 
Various species of caterpillars and other 
insects have been so destructive that thou- 
sands of Chinese boys and women are now 





engaged annually to destroy them. Var- 
ious measures of prevention have been 
tried, such as placing girdles of glue on 
the trees, but these have not been. effective, 
and it was found necessary to resort to a 
systematic destruction of the insects by 
hand. Acacias appear to withstand the at- 
tacks of the insects better than any other 
species, and the summits of the mountains 
are now being planted with these trees in 
an effort to check future destruction. In 
addition to these enemies, Chinese thieves 
are another source of difficulty, and on 
one occasion a band of thirty-six thieves 
was captured in the act of stealing wood. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
the work has been so successful that the 
Chinese Government is now undertaking 
forestry schemes in a number of places 
under advice from German experts. This 
work centres about Mukden, Manchuria, 
where success has already been obtained 
with acacias, and experiments are now 
being made with other trees. The first 
Chinese forest school was established at 
Mukden two years ago. Six hundred and 
twenty-five acres have already been set 
apart for cultivation, and 24,710 acres are 
to be purchased for afforestation. 





Commemorating 


a Revolutionary 


Victory 


A MONUMENT was recently unveiled at 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, on the site 
of the battle with the Indians on October 
10, 1774, in which General Andrew Lewis 
and his men were victorious. Congress 


priation, by historical societies, and by 
private subscription for this monument, 
which stands eighty-five feet high and is 
twenty-five feet square at the base. It is 
constructed of granite blocks, and on 




















Exercises at the Unveiling of the Monument 


has officially recognized this as the first 

battle of the Revolutionary War. : 
A fund of more than twenty thousand- 

dollars was raised by Congressional appro- 


the plinths are four tablets in bas-relief 
containing data concerning the event which 
the monument commemorates. At the front 
is a statue of a Colonial frontiersman. 





Fish to Fight Malaria 


Tue Island of Barbados, in the West 
Indies, is remarkably free from malaria, 
and this immunity from a disease which 
is so common in the tropics has been at- 
tributed to a species of fish that inhabits 
the waters of that island, and whose chief 
food is the larve of the mosquito. These 
fish are tiny minnows, never exceeding an 
inch and a half in length, and are gener- 
ally known as “millions,” although they 
bear a most impressive scientific name. 
They belong to the family of “top min- 
nows,” feeding on the surface of the water, 
and their diminutive size enables them to 
swim over lily-pads and similar vegeta- 
tion, which is covered only by a thin film 
of water, and there feast upon mosquito 
larve and other insects. 

These fish thrive in stagnant or running 
water, and whether it is fresh or brackish 
appears to have no eftect upon them. The 
minnows will swim up stream against a 
strong current and then enter the smaller 
rivulets, thus distributing themselves over 
an entire water system. The young of 
these fish are not hatched from eggs, but 
are born alive. 

The Panama Canal Commission has de- 
cided to employ these minnows in the fight 
to rid the isthmus of the malarial mos- 
quito, and has imported a great quantity 
of the little fish, There are mosquito- 





eating fish in the Panama waters, but 
they are not sufficiently numerous to be 
of much value. However, a systematic 
stocking of the lakes and streams in the 
Canal Zone with the “millions” from 
Barbados should ack as a severe check on 
the mosquito population of Panama, and 
indirectly aid in stamping out malaria. 





The Spider’s Life-Line 


DuriInG some recent investigations of 
spider life a Washington scientist gained 
some interesting knowledge concerning the 
ingenuity of a spider. 

It had become necessary in the course 
of the experiment to employ a_ basin 
wherein a stick was fastened upright like 
a mast. Enough water was placed in the 
basin to convert the little stick into the 
only point of safety for the spider. 

The spider was placed on the mast. As 
soon as he was fairly isolated he anxiously 
commenced to run to find the mainland. 
He would scamper down the mast to the 
water, stick out a foot, get it wet, shake 
it, run round the stick to try the other 
side, and then run back to the top. 

As- it very soon became plain to the 
spider that his position was an extremely 
delicate one, he sat down to think it over. 
Suddenly he seemed to have an idea. Up 
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he went, like a rocket, to the top of the 
mast, where he began a series of gym- 
nasties. He heid one foot in the air, then 
another, and vurned round many times. 
By this time he was thoroughly excited, 
much to the perplexity of the scientist, 
who began to wonder what the spider had 
discovered. Finally it was: apparent that 
the clever little fellow had found that the 
draught of air caused by an open window 
would carry a line ashore whereby he 
could escape from his perilous position. 
Accordingly he pushed out a thread that 
went floating in the air and lengthened and 
lengthened until at last it caught on a 
near-by table. Then the ingenious spider 
hauled on his rope till it was tight, struck 
it several times to ascertain whether it 
was strong enough to hold his weight, 
and then walked ashore. The scientist 
decided that he was entitled to his liberty. 





Unafraid 


No fears have I of what becomes of me 

When I have passed the Gates of Mystery. 

At worst ’twill be a dreamless sleep—the 
same 

Perchance in kind as that ere I became. 


At best, an heritage of Paradise, 

Whereto the weary spirit may arise— 

A vision rare, with Heavenly grandeur 
rife, 

Wherein are solved all mysteries of life! 


And in between? ’Tis there indeed [I find 
The truest joys of a believing mind: 
The Faith within me speaks but of the 
care 
And love divine that wait God’s children 
there. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





Mourning Customs 


THE widow’s mourning cap dates back 
to the days of ancient Kgypt. Egyptian 
men shaved the beard and the head as a 
token of mourning. The women, instead 
of cutting off the hair, concealed it with 
a close cap. The Romans, who were as a 
race clean-shaven, shaved the head in 
mourning and wore a wig. 

The black band on the sleeve, as a sign 
of mourning, comes to us from the days 
of chivalry. The lady tied a scarf, or 
napkin, as the handkerchief was called, 
about the arm of her knight. If he was 
killed in battle she wore the band in 
memory of him. 

Black has so long been the color of grief 
in Anglo-Saxon countries that it seems a 
part of the upside-down civilization of the 
East that Japan and China wear white. 
But no longer ago than the time of Eliza- 
beth the unfortunate Mary of Scotland 
wore white on the death of Darnley. Even 
now the hearse used for children is white, 
and in England the mourners at funerals 
of young unmarried persons wear hat- 
bands and sashes of white. 

A queer English custom is that of deco- 
rating the black hearse horses with long 
black tails. They attract no more atten- 
tion on a street of an English city than do 
the black nets used in this country to cover 
the horses. 





Book Rates from Nineveh 


A sLaB from a royal palace in Nineveh 
on which had been carved an inscription, 
which covered about half of it, and the 
rude picture of a king, recently arrived 
at the port of New York. 

The customs authorities promptly as- 
sessed the slab as “a manufacture of lime- 
stone,” subject to a certain ad valorem 
duty. The importer insisted that it was 
a manuscript and not liable to duty. The 
board of general appraisers decided that 
the carving was a manuscript. This de- 
cision raises an interesting question wheth- 
er another branch of the government would 
not overrule the decision instanter if the 
importer carried the slab, four by. five 
feet in size, to the post-office and asked 
to have it sent, say, to Babylon, Long 
Island, at manuscript rates. It is believed 
that the postal officials would deny the 
request. 





Opalized Plesiosaurs 


In the upper cretaceous deposits at 
White Cliffs, New South Wales, two skele- 
tons of plesiosaurian reptiles have been 
found, both .of which were completely 
opalized like the tree trunks found in 
Arizona and other Western localities. 

In the first: example of these jewelled 
monsters that was unearthed the color 
was very rich and striking; the second 
was less brilliant of hue and precious 
opal occurred only here and there on the 
specimen, especially in the transverse 
processes of the’ neck. 

The plesiosaurs are an extinct race of 
very long-necked creatures which swam in 
ancient seas. 




















Two Kinds of People 


Buy and Eat 


Atwood 
Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most 
delicious grape fruit they ever 
tasted, the thin-skinned kind 
that is filled with luscious juice 
and has the genuine grape fruit 
flavor; the kind that has re- 
sulted from years of experi- 
menting and the outlay of 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; the kind that a promi- 
nent physician of New Haven 
prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “be sure to get 
the ATWOOD, forothergrape 
fruit to the ATWOOD is as 
cider apples to pippins ;” 


Second, those who would in- 
crease their energy, clear their 
complexion, brighten their 
eyes, renew their youth, andrid 
themselves of rheumatism or 
gout. These eat Atwood Grape 
Fruit morning and evening. 
The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
in speaking of citric acid as found in 
grape fruit, says: 

“It combines with ‘certain bases and 
the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus ren- 
dering an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 
All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the Atwood 
trade-mark on the wrapper, and may be pur- 
chased from high-class dealers by the box or 
dozen. Price per standard box, containing 54 or 
64 or 80, Six Dollars. 
Buy it by the box— 
it will keep for weeks. 


THE ATWOOD 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 


President 


290 Broadway, New York 
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As soon as the news of the disaster spread abroad great crowds State Mine Inspector James Taylor (on the left) and 
from the neighboring towns collected at the mouth of the mine Henry Smith, a volunteer, preparing to enter the mine 
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Lowering into the airshaft mine experts, equipped with oxygen helmets 


Women and children, whose husbands and fathers were imprisoned in the 
and electric lanterns, in an endeavor to rescue some of the workers 


mine, waited’ in vain at the mouth of the pit for any reassuring news 
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Removing the remains of one of the twelve rescuers, al’ of whom were literally 
roasted alive while riding in the cage as it passed through the flames in the shaft 


THE MINE DISASTER IN_ ILLINOIS 


NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED MEN LOST THEIR LIVES WHILE ENTRAPPED BY FIRE IN THE MINE OF THE ST. PAUL COAL COMPANY, AT CHERRY, ILLINOIS. THE FIRE 1S 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE ORIGINATED IN THE STABLES ON THE SECOND LEVEL OF THE MINE, AND SPREAD SO RAPIDLY THAT ALL ESCAPE FOR THE MINERS WAS CUT OFF 
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Club 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 


HARPER’S 


Cockt 


Preceded by a delicious, appetizing Club Cocktail, 
the enjoyment of your Thanksgiving dinner is 
increased ten-fold. 


Club Cocktails are an expert blend of rare old 
liquors, measure-mixed to exact proportions, then 
aged to a wonderful mellowness. 


Serve Club Cocktails on Thanksgiving Day and 
always. They’re infinitely better than the made-by- 
. guesswork kind. Just chill with cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan ( whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all Good Dealers. 


G. F: HEUBLEIN & BRO. presriior 


New York 
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The “Votes for Women” 
Stamp 
By Helen K. Hoy 


Uncie SAm himself is now assisting in 
promoting the cause of Woman Suffrage 
by transporting in the mails numerous 
letters bearing a ‘ Votes for Women” 
stamp. These stamps are going in every 
direction throughout the United States 
and the world at large, for women are 
using them liberally, and it is the women 
who, in the main, write the world’s letters. 

The ‘‘ Votes for Women” stamp was de- 
signed by the President of the Co-opera- 
tive Equal Suffrage League, and was pub- 
lished, of course, by that league. The 
arrangements were made for an interview 
with President Taft at the White House, 
and at that interview the president of the 
league and the first vice-president, Rheta 
Childe Dorr, had a talk with President 
Taft about the stamp, with the result that 
he bought the first stamp, paying a penny 
for it, and said that he intended to use 
it on a letter to Mrs. ‘laft. The second 
stamp was sold to Mr. La Follette, of the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
and the third stamp to Mr. Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, and so Uncle Sam is a pretty good 
suffragist—all three branches of his 
Government having bought stamps. 

We had a delightful evening of «eminis- 
cence with Justice Brewer, comparing the 
condition of women to-day with that of 
the women of his grandmother’s time; also 
discussing the Oregon decision in regard 
to women’s right to contract to labor at 
night. 

Accounts of the interview with Presi- 
dent Taft were published throughout the 
country, and as a result orders for the 
stamp have come from al! states, from 
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A facsimile of the stamp 


Maine to California. It is now selling in 
very large numbers, and the Christmas 
sale promises to rival the sale of the Red 
Cross Anti-Tuberculosis stamp among 
suffragettes. The stamp is a royal-blue 
affair, representing the scales of justice 
in equilibrium. Above is the suffrage war- 
cry, “ Votes for Women,” based upon that 
fundamental principle of the American 





Government, “Taxation Without Repre- 
sentation is Tyranny,” which is inscribed 
below the scales. In each corner of the 
stamp is a star representing a State of 
the Union where women are citizens in 
fact, and not only in name—that is, where 
they are fully enfranchised, and not only 
may sit upon boards of education, but 
vote for a mayor who appoints the mem- 
bers of those boards and for the President 
of the United States, and where they even 
sit as Assemblymen and Senators in the 
State Legislature. These States are Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. 

The price of the stamp is a penny, 
and the stamp is sold in any numbers, 
from one to 1,000, or even more. One 
woman has up to date bought more than 
$50 worth. No commission is paid to in- 
dividuals who buy the stamp, but the Co- 
operative Equal Suffrage League, which 
owns the stamp, pays a commission to 
every suffrage club or organization. The 
stamps can be obtained not only from the 
office of the league, at 2 Rector Street, 
and from its members, but also at the 
headquarters of the Greater New York 
Women’s Suffrage Union, at the Martha 
Washington Hotel, and the National 
Women’s Suffrage Headquarters at 505 
Fifth Avenue. 

The proceeds from the sale of the stamp 
are being used in the work of the Co- 
operative League in the Assembly Dis- 
tricts of the City of New York. It has 
been the aim ot the Co-operative League 
to have a strong branch organized in 
every Assembly District of Greater New 
York, for it believes the City of New York 
to be the pivotal city of the pivotal State 
in the Union, and with the city once well 
organized, with the constituents of our 
Assemblymen and Senators organized by 
districts, and on record as in favor of 
women’s suffrage, our legislators will be 
unable longer to hold out against the de- 
mands that the question of amending the 
State Constitution so as to enfranchise 
women be submitted to the people. 





A Shrinkage in Glaciers 


ScIENTISTS aver that, save over a small 
area, the glaciers of the world are retreat- 
ing to the mountains. The glacier on 
Mount Sarmiento in South America, 
which descended to the sea when Darwin 
found it in 1836, is now separated from 
the shore by a vigorous growth of timber. 
The Jacobshavn glacier in Greenland has 
retreated four miles since 1850, and the 
East Glacier in Spitsbergen is more than 
a mile away from its old terminal moraine. 

In Scandinavia the snow-line is farther 
up the mountains, and the glaciers have 
withdrawn three thousand feet from the 
lowlands in a century. 

The Arapahoe glacier in the Rocky 
Mountains, with characteristic American 
enterprise, has been melting at a rapid 
rate for several years. 

In the Eastern Alps and one or two 
other small districts the glaciers are grow- 
ing. In view of these facts we should not 
be too skeptical when old men assure us 
that winters nowadays are not to be com- 
pared with the winters of their boyhood. 
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Hamburg-American Cruises. 
s CRUISES WEST INDIES. | SOUTH AMERICA; FiRSz 


CRUISE S.S. Bluecher (12,500 tons) 
ing at all the important cities en route 

through the fiords of the Straits of Magel- 

lan. jonal side trips all over, also trip across 

the Andes to alparpico and S: " 

aving New York, Janu 22,1 . 

, ye jarniel ad Costs from $350 ba }. 
nest trip of its kind, i t &. 8. Cinci 

nat C7 00tim) Leakea New York Jan, 25ER, 

1910. 80 days 14,000 miles costs from $325 upwardsincluding landing and embarking expense. 

Visiting all the important places along the Mediterranean, Egypt and the Nile, the Holy Land, etc. 

Other Cruises to other points ; our booklets are free, write for them. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN. LINE 41-45 Broad . N York 
Boston Philadelphia icago S Lowe” Sen Feancece 
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The Pen 
for 
Christmas 





Ask Your 
Local 
Dealer 



























173 Broadway, New York 
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CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles. 






























Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
leasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
everages. <A delightful tonic and invigo 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abboft’s. 


BOIS BITTER 
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THE APPEAL TO THE MASTER 


THE CABBY: ‘Say them words again, guv’nor; I ain’t too old to learn.” 
From “The Sketch.” 


While Rock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 











Graflex 


Cameras 








If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Some things you can do with a 


Graflex 


Make exposures from time to |-1000 





of a second. 
Make "Snap Shots" indoors. Best Natural 
Make _ instantaneous exposures on Laxative Water 
dark days. FOR 


See the composition of the picture, 
right side up, full size of negative 
up to the instant of exposure. 

Secure better nent than with 
any other camera. 

Graflex Cameras may be used with 
Roll Film, Plates or Film Pack. 

Graflex Cameras from $60.00 to $200.00. 

Catalog free at your dealer's, or 
Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK CO 

Rochester, N. Y. 


CONSTIPATION 


Try it now 
Ask your physician 








Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest vol- 
ume, ‘Poems and_Ballads,”” in which appeared 
the famous “‘Laus Veneris’’ and other lyrics that 
ereated a literary sensation in England. To them 
have been added many later poems. Collectively 
they are admirably representative of Swinburne’s 
genius. -rice, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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DO YOU NEED A TONIC, ARE 
YOU WEARY, WORN 
OR WASTED 


HUNTER: 


BALTIMORE 


AYE 


IS A PERFECTLY PURE 
TONICAL STIMULANT 






Sold at all first class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


The world has only just 
begun to rightly know and 
enjoy the delights of ale 
drinking. 


Evans’ 
Ale 


started the campaign of 
education. One bottle will 
serve to make you an ale 
connoisseur. 


Show that distinctive 
treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker’s Gig to the 
impressive Demi- Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 
Catalog to prospective 
buyers. 


The French Carriage Co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
k 92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 














In Splits if desired, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Dealers. 





A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of-our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS - 





TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 





The Elements of 


International Law 
By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadter-General and Fudge-Advocate General, U.S.A 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION 








A work sufficiently elementary in character | 
to be within the reach of students, yet com- 
prehensive and of wide scope. It gives 
essential information in- regard to the laws 
governing the relations of nations, duties of 
diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, 
alliances, etc. $3.00 





| of all trusts or monopolies. 


Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains and 
capital which still remains the type and model 
Mr. Lloyd has. 
traced the growth of this institution from its 
origin to its vast proportions now, when it 
controls the trade of a continent, and is per- 
haps the most influential and most dreaded 
financial power in A nerica. 4 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 
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MEDALLIONS te" MARK TWAIN 


A remarkable portrait 


of MARK TWAIN—one 


that he has authorized in a special letter to 
the artist— done in enduring bronze from the 
original by Mme. Gelli, of Florence, and made in 
that city by the great firm of Mario Nelli & Co. 


Three sizes: 134 x 23 in., $3.00 net; 3% x 4% in., $7.50 net; 
91% x 12% in., $42.00 net. 


Sent charges prepaid on receipt of price 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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